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SATURDAY, MAY 1, 


oe - 


1847. 


attach to 
Art- 
Union of London induces 


HE importance we 
the progress of the 





proceedings of the 


General Meeting, which was held in 


5? 


Lane Theatre on Tuesday last. We believe it 


us to devote a considerable | 
space to an account of the | © ; : 
pps further into detail, suffice it 
d 


Drury 





| 


will be found the only complete account that 


has yet appeared, and will be read with interest | 


by many of our readers. 
the operations of this association on the public 


mind are becoming more apparent every day. 


Very soon after the opening of the doors, 


the theatre was completely filled, with the 


exception of the gallery, and even this was 


nearly so before the termination of the 


The one sunbeam which annually, 


pro- 
ceedings. 
on this occasion, has found its way in through 
a crevice in the shutters over the skylight at 
the back of the gallery, was not absent, and 
travelled round the house, as it has done for 


several years past, tipping with gold what it 


fell upon, and putting gas-light quite out of 
countenance, 
Precisely at 12 o'clock, the Duke of Cam- 


bridge took the ch 
His Royal 


Ladies 


1a! 
air, and opened the business. 


Highness suid— 
and Gentlemen, when I last had the 


honour of presiding at your meeting | 


con- 


gratulated you on the pro 


gressive 
which had taken place in the number of sub- 


scribers to this association. Last year th 


about 16,000 subscribers, and I have now very 


great pleasure in informing you that a further 


increase of 1,000 has taken place this year. 


W hen the condition of the country during the 


prevailed, are taken into consideration, I can- 
not help thinking this result most encourag- 
ing and satisfactory; and I am sure you will 


agree with me that it affords a proof of how 


much a taste for the fine arts is increasing 
among all classes of the people in this country. 
Having had the honour of presiding over and 


addressing you on so many simi! 


ar occasions, 
I shall not trouble you % entering into apy 


further details on the present occasion, but 
merely refer you to the report, which will be 
read by the Honorary 
only one further remark to 


Mr. Bunn, 
. 


muke, V x. that 


who has with the greatest kind- 


The good effects of 


| buted by 


| raising sums of m¢ 


| of art, 


increase | 


now be confidently believed, will not prove | number of evenings. 


false. 
* 

Immediately after the general meeting, a 
deputation from the council, headed by our 
illustrious president, attended Sir Robert Peel, 
then prime minister, with the view of remov- 
ing the objections to Art-Unions entertained 
by some part of her Majesty’s Government. 
Not succeeding in this, every effort was made 
to enable members of the legislature to arrive 
Mr. Wyse’s bill for 


which was then before 


at a just conclusion on 
Art-U 
the House of Commons, and, without entering 
that the 
bill ultimately passed both houses, and received 


legalizing sions, 


to say, 


the Royal Assent on the 13th of August, 1846. 


This Act first setting-forth that associations | 


for the purchase of works of art to be distri- 


chance to the subscribers, or for 


afterwards allotted by chance 
contributors solely for the purchase of works 


may be deemed to come within the 


provisions of the Acts of Parliament for the 
—declares the 


prevention of lotteries, same 


legal, so long as they are carried on in good 
Arts, 


| provided that a Royal Charter of incorporation 


faith for the encouragement of the Fine 


shall have been obtained, or that the instru- 


ment constituting such association, and the 


rules governing it, shall have been apy proved of 


by a committee of her Majesty’s P rivy Council 
and deposited with them. 

Y our council therefore immediate ly took the 
necessary steps to comply with this provision 
of the Act, and on the Ist of Dece 
“The Ast-Uview of 
rated by Royal ( 
exercise a beneficial ed 
open the enjoyments of art to chousasds to 
whom they have been hitherto denied, to spread 
abroad a knowledge and | 


mber last t, 
London ? was incorpo- 
hop ed, to 


ucational influence,—to 


harter,—long it is 


ve of art, to offer en- 


| couragement to artists beyond that afforded by 


ere were | 


private purchases, as well by 


fo nine 
roOriming 


| appreciating public as by the provision of funds, 


; dom. The ¢ 


and so to assist materially the progress and 
elevation of th » fine arts in the United King- 


iarter will be found to state the 


| broad and disinterested principles which should 
past twelve months, and the distress which has | 


| of every member 


} 


ance in of 


| of the council, simi 


i 
j 


j 
| 


Secretary. IL have | 


ness granted us the use of his theatre to-day, | 


expresses a hope that we shall be able to 
conclude our proceedings by three o’clock, by 
which time the house will 
ordinary 


be required for its 
purposes. I therefore hope that 
those gentlemen who are about to address you 
will make their speeches as short as possible, 
The Hon. Secretary will now read the report 
to the council, 


Mr. Godwin, then read the following 
REFORT, 


When the counci! 
year, the 


met the subscribers last 
Art-Union of 
threatened. Strong, 
however, in their opinion of the great value of 
the association, and determined to use every 


existence of the 


London was seriously 


legitimate means in their power to ensure its 
continuance, they ventured, at the close of the 
report then read, to augur for it many years 


of increasing usefulness, This augury, it may 


}; Sum collected in the first y 


i 
} 





guide the proce¢ dings of all such societies. 

lo our illustrious pre sident the warm thanks 
of the 
friend to the diffusion of art are 
for his Royal Highness’s most 
4 


society and of eve ry 
eminentl y due, 
important assist- 
essful issue. ‘Tothe 
most noble the Marquis of Northampton, V.P., 
the tight Honourab e Lord Monteagie, Vor ox 
and Thomas Wyse, Esq., M P. t 


| ,~now amember 


Maining this suce 


’ Le « a] 
LHanns are aiso due: 





and having thus discharged the agreeable duty 
of acknowledging these important services, 
the council ee d to report to the sub- 


scribers, accord) ng to custom, the financial 
condition of t ociation, and the 
proceedings during the 

This is the ele 
At every preceding 


P | 
pene rai 


he as 





past year. 


venth annual general meeting. 


meeting the council have 


| Calais,” 


had to report a constant increase in the amount | 


from 
, to 16,9792, On 
the present occasion, notwitl tus ding a season 


of unexampled and lamentable scarcity in parts | 


of the subscriptions, ranging 


of the kingdom, and much financial embarras- 
ment, the subscriptions amount to the sum 
of 17,8717. 


‘The greatness of the amount may be attri- 
buted partly to the increased interest in the 
fine arts induced by the operations of the so- 
ciety, and partly to the increased exertions of 
the provincial and colonial secretaries, from 
whom a larger sum has been received than on 
any former occasion. The number of pro- 
vincial secretaries is now 398. St. Lucia, 
Quebec, Australia, Sidney, and Jamaica, have 
been added to the list of places w here the so- 
ciety has an honorary agent active io its behalf, 
ae list before included parts of Germany, 

New York, Mexico, Montreal, New Brunswick, 
C eylon, Singapore, Bombay, Dominica, Monte 
Video, ‘and China 

258 works of art were selected by the prize- 
holders of last year, and were exhibited, as 
usual, for four weeks, including a certain 


1297, the 
| them. 


i 


; 
; 
} 
} 
i 





} 


yney by subscription to be | 


amongst the | 


amore / 








This exhibitior 
visited by upwards of 200,000 persons 

The council are induced again to remark 
that the annual exhibition of works of fine 
art, thus opened gratuitously to the public, 
may be regarded as one of the most important 
results of the association. They woul Id gladly 
see greater facilities for the enjoyment of works 
of art elsewhere afforded to the people gene- 
rally than now exist. 

For the premium of 500/. offered by the 
council last year for a group or single figure 
in marble, twenty models, as follows, sent ia 
on the Ist of July last, were exhibited to the 
subscribers and their friends in the Princess’s 
Concert Room. 


was 


1. A Girl pe 
loves, 
2. Iris ascending. 
3. Taliesin pen Beirdd. 
4. The contest between the 
gale,—from Strada. 
5. Maternal affection. 
6. Sleep.—A Sister and Brother. 
7. Charity. 
8. Dancing girl reposing. 
9. A Deer-stalker in Pursuit. 
10. Innocence. 
11, Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert 
2. Genius receiving the Reward of Merit 
13. Pastoral Apollo. 
14. A Youth at a Stream. 


rsuading Cupid Shoot at one she 


Minstrel and Nightin- 


15. Group of Adam and Eve lamenting the Death 
of Abel. 

16. Narcissus. 

17. The Meeting of Hero and Leander. 

18. The Centaur Chiron instructing the youthful 


Esculapius in the Medicinal properties of 
Herbs. 

19. A Hunter returned Home 

20. L’ Allegro. 


After due consideration, the premium was 
awarded to the statue, “The Dancing Girl 
Reposing,” which, on opening the letter ac- 
con pan ying y it, was found to be the 
Mr. Calder Marshall, A.R.A Mr. Marshall 
is now executing the mo and it 
will form one of the prizes for an ensuing year, 
—to which year’s subscription of course, the 
amount of the premium w 

In order to express their high Opinion of a 

Statue, ** Innoce nee,” the 
awarded to the author of it, afterwards found 
to be Mr. J. H. 


Foley, the sum of L002, on 
condition of i 


wor Ik of 


lel ir hla 
el in mnarbie, 


ill ba charged. 


second council 


receiving irom phim a reauced 


copy of the figure, and the right of pro- 

ducing it in stataary porcelain. The need 
: . +} : ; 

model is now on the table, and filly copies 

of it, in the beautiful material mentioned, will 


be allotted to-day. 
A third 
“ Tris Ascending,” 
was considered by the ce { 
working in bronze, and they accordingly 
arr anged with the se ulptor to fu rt ‘ 
of the required size. A copy in bronze has 
been pro luced by Mr. Hatfield, and the right 
to twenty such will form part of the 
distribution. Mr. H., 
from the selected 
interceding for the lives of the 
is finished, and will be exhibited with 
the prizes of the year, The mode 
priating it is not yet determined on. 
The Chantrey medals have been distri 
to those subscribers who 
Tbe Wren medal, 
has been delayed by the 
engraver, Mr. Wilson, but may now be expected 
in a short time. The council are taking ste ps 
to obtain other medals,—commemorative of 


statue, submitted in e¢ impel tion, 
found to be by Mr. Kirk, 
' 


' 1 
uncil well adapted for 


‘ ; ] 
ish a model 


af i or e , 

. Seious priz pu iting 
cartoon, “ Queen Philippa 
t 


; 
B irgesses o 





O% appro- 
: 
buted 
were entitled to 
allotted last year, 


indisposition of the 


| Hogarth, Inigo Jones, and Banks, the sculptor. 


The council have now to speak of the en- 
gravings. “ Jephtha’s Daughter,’ and the 
illustrations of “‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” due 
to the subscribers of last year, 


have bee n dis- 


i tributed. 


from 


and 


The plate of “The Convalescent 
Waterloo,” due for the preceding year, 
kept back by circumstances beyond control, 
now in the printer’s hands }mpressions 
from it will be distributed as soon as the re- 
quired number can be obtained. 

The prints for the current year, “ The Last 
Embrace” and the “ Neapolitan Wedding,” 
engraved by Mr. ©. Rolls and Mr. F. A. 
Heath, after Mr. U wins, R.A., and the out- 
lines from seven of the cartoons submitted in 


competition for the premium of 500/,, are in 
the same stage of forwardness. 
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The council, taking into consideration the 
importance of encouraging every branch of 
art, and of varying their plans, with a view to 
the pleasure of the members, propose to issue 
for the ensuing year a series of thirty illustra- 
tions of Milton’s L’ Allegro and Jl Penseroso, 
engraved on wood in the best manner. The 
following artists have already undertaken to 
supply designs: J. Absolon, k. H. Corbould, 


M. Claxton, W. Dyce, E. Dunean, A. Elo- | 
nore, J. Franklin, F. Goodall, J. Gilbert, J. P. | 
Knight, R.A., W. L. Leitch, Kenny Meadows, | 


H. O'Neii, F. Pickersgill, J. N. Paton, P. F. 
Poole, H.C. Selous, F.W. Topham, W. C. 
Thomas,J.Tenniel, E. H.Wehnert, H.Warren, 
E. M. Ward. Every subseriber will receive a 
copy of this work for each guinea subscribed. 

For a future year, Mr. Frost's Sabrina,” 
engraved by Mr. Lightfoot, is in progress; and 
the council have arranged with Mr. William 
Finden to produce for the association an en- 
praving of large size, and in his best manner, 
after Hilton's picture, “ The Crucifixion,” now 
in the possession of the corporation of Liver- 
pool, 

A statement of the engraving-account, still 
open, will be printed with this report. 

The council alluded in the last report to 
their intention of producing some work of 
acknowledged excellence in cast-iron, with the 
view of further promoting the connection be- 
tween manufactures and art. In accordance 
with this desire they commissioned Mr, Nixon, 
sculptor, to make a reduced model of a figure 
of “ Thalia,” in the gallery of antiquities at 
the British Museum,” which has been ably 
done, and is now ready for casting. The right 
to thirty copies of it ill be allotted to-day. 

Since the last meeting, the council have been 


deprived by death of the valued assistance of | 


Mr. Morant, one of the earliest members of the 


society. Sir John Jervis, M.P., her Majesty’s | 
Attorney General, has been elected to fill the | 


vacancy thus created. 

Under a bye-law in a code recently made 
for the regulation of the society, as required 
by the Charter, four vacancies in the council 
will be declared annually, and four new mem- 
bers elected to fill them. 

Thereserved fund now amounts to the sum of 
2,)95/. 16s, 4d. With the view of increasing this 
fund more rapidly, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a gallery and assisting in carrying ont 
efficiently the great objects of the society, it 


is proposed that a reserve of 2} per cent. of | 


the amount of each annual subscription (or 6d. 
in the pound), shall be made. 

The council consider this fund to be of the 
greatest importance to the permanent prospe- 
rity of the association, and they invite all who 
think with them, and are members of the asso- 
ciation on other than selfish motives, to pay their 
subscription early in the year, by which means 
a considerable addition in the shape of interest 
would be made to it annually, without any 
personal sacrifice. 

With this same end in view, and at the sug- 
gestion of subscribers who objected to the 
trouble of an annual payment, it is proposed 
to receive subscriptions 7m advance; and it is 
resolved that ‘each member who pays for ten 
or more years, shall receive oneof the society's 
medals in silver at the time of payment, in 
addition to the advantage to which he may be 
annually entitled.” In the event of the death 
ofa member so subscribing, the amount will 
merge in the funds of the society. 

The following is a statement of the receipts 
and disbursements :— 

The cost of obtaining the charter was 407/. 17s. 
— but as this is an expenditure made for the ad- 
vantage of future, as well as present members, 
the council propose to charge the present 
vear’s subscription with a portion of it only, 
and to charge the four succeeding years in like 
manner, 


Expenses as per general account... £2,491 1 7 
2) per cent. carried to the reserved 

fund ST Te a ee 446 15 6 
Sumesallotted for statuettesin bronze. 

porceiain, cast-iron, and plaster ; 


also medals and lithographs .... 1,090 0 0 
Estimated amount for engravings, 

paper, &c., of prints.......... 1,813 211 
Ditte, ditto, outlines .... a 1,300 0 0O 
Set apart for expenditure of prize. 

ONNCS oe Vai seer tiie’ 10,730 0 0} 





£17,871 0 0 


The amount set apart, according to this | 


| statement, for the purchase of works of ari, 
| viz., 10,7301, will be thus allotted: — 

30 Works at £10 ........ £300 
40 a SoS go care 
36 i DE. 52 wane a 720 
i 36 ss ee 900 
28 a pee 
28 . Bee toc 
| 20 = SOS cccu ss ee 
15 <= oe aeaverus 900 
12 - ee 840 
12 7 Ne hatin 960 
6 ie a ee 600 
| D ae pe ete A 750 
3 - 200 ait 
2 re ee 
£10,730 


lithographs of ‘‘ La Fleur’s Departure,” and 
man. 


of Love,” commissioned by the council for a 
prizeholder of 1345, having proved very satis- 
factory, the council thought it desirable to 
prepare thirty casts of it in plaster, and these 
will also be included in the distribution to-day, 
making in the whole 706 works of art. The 





of outlines and engravings, is 14,933/. 2s. Ild. 

‘To shorten the time occupied in the distri- 
| bution, a similar course to that adopted last 
year is proposed. 


twenty names drawn consecutively at the close 
of the general distribution; the casts of the 
‘First Whisper of Love,” will be allotted to 
| the next thirty names similarly drawn; the 
easts in iron of ‘ Thalia,” to the next thirty 
names similarly drawn; the statuettes of “ In- 
nocence,”’ to the next fifty names; the medals to 


thirty silver medals commemorative of Flax- | ! 
'in which are preserved the fairest flowers of 


The bronzes will be allotted to the first 





AE 


course would be, that the change could not 
fai! to lessen the number of subscribers most 
materially, thus interfering with one great 
object of the society, that of interesting the 
masses in matters of art, and affording them 
the means of enjoying them. 

To familiarize the people at large with the 
best productions of art is the first step towards 
ensuring such a progress in the arts as may be 
called national. Until now, large numbers of 
even the educated public have been ignorant of 
the best characteristics of art, and unable fully 
to enjoy the intellectual pleasures it offers. 
When a people sympathize in art, find enjoy- 
ment in it, and feel it to be an indispensible 


| need, they will become their own educators, 


| but not till then: and then only may artists 


To these are to be added twenty bronzes of | 
“Tris Ascending ;"’ fifty statuettes of “ Inno- | 
cence ;”’ thirty casts in iron of “ Thalia ;” 273 | 


Mr. Marshall's group, ‘‘ The First Whisper | 


be expected to achieve great things. “ The 
aris,” as a recent American writer remarks, 
“are no luxury, no mere ornament and 
stimulus to a civic and complicated existence, 
as the worldling and the ascetic alike delight 
in representing them to be, but the herbarium 


man’s existence ; the magic mirror, by whose 


aid all its phases are interpreted, the circle 


total sum thus appropriated, including the cost | 


into which the various spirits of the elements 
may be invoked, and made to reveal the secret 
they elsewhere manifest only in large revolu- 
tions of time ; and what philosophy with careful 
steps and anxious ear has long sought in vain, 
is oftentimes revealed at once by a flash from 
this torch.” 

A true education in art has been defined to 


| consist in a lively susceptibility of the emotion 


| the following thirty ; and each subseriber whose | 


next after each of the prize-holders in the gene- 
ral distribution, will be entitled to receive a 
lithograph. Notice of the latter will be sent 
in the course of two days. The other prize- 
holders will receive intimation of the result by 
to-night’s post. 


confer credit on the association, and aid in 
properly carrying out its real purpose, has 


however, and always, they would repeat it; 
urging prizeholders to consider the Art-Union 
an instrument for the encouragement and dif- 
fusion of art, and not a company for securing 
personal advantages to the subscribers. ‘The 
council invite them most seriously to consider 
well before making their selection, and in the 
event of a want of acquaintance with art, to 
| seek the assistance of qualified friends, 

| The desirability of confining the right of 
| selection to the couneil has recently been 
|} mooted. Your council would greatly deplore 





name is found to stand in the subscription-list | 


The desire felt by the council to have such | 
a selection made by the prizeholders as may | 
| effect on the national mind would be much 


been constantly expressed by them. Now, | 


of beauty, and in a fixed determination of the 
principle of taste towards that which is beau- 
tiful, analogous to that of the reason towards 
truth and reality,—rather than in acquaintance 
with works of art, or even accurate perception 
of the beauties of any particular work, 

The perception of truth, and harmony, and 
beauty, where obscure and disguised, is one of 
the distinctions of genius. To make these 
visible to all is one of its powers, 

Art should form a part of general education, 
and will do so, it may be hoped, before long. 
It may be made to assist tv education most ma- 
terially. If, as desired by the ancients, none 
but beautiful forms were permitted in the as- 
semblies of the young; if noble and holy 
actions gracefully set forth every where met 
the eye; and our rooms were hung with fine 
thoughts instead of unmeaning patterns,—the 


greater than would be believed by those who 
have not fully considered the subject. 

Art shews us man as he can by no other 
means be made known; art gives us “ nobler 


| loves and nobler cares,’’—furnishing objects, 


by the contemplation of which we are taught 
and exalted,—and so are ultimately led to seek 
Beauty in its highest form, which is,—Goop- 
NESS. 

Your council terminate their report by again 
urging the prizeholders so to exercise their 


right of selection, as to furnish an additional 


| such a change, and furthermore would consider | 


it their duty to oppose it by every means in 


to lessen the good effects of the association, but 


greatinjury to art and artists. The council 


that by placing the selection in the hands of 


done. Great additional interest in the subject 
is excited, personal inquiry and examination 
are indaced, comparison between works is in- 
stituted, and knowledge obtained. In this 


market; whereas were the selections all made 
by the same five or six individuals, a bias 
would exist even with the best intentions to- 
| wards works of some particular character and 
| style, to say nothing of the possibility of per- 
sonal favouritism, and thus injury would be 
done to other classes of art. It should be re- 
membered, too, in discussing this question 
fully, which cannot be attempted here, that, 
under the present arrangements, a large sum 
is annually added by the prize-holders to 
the amount expended by the Art-Union on 





the pictures were selected by a committee. 
_ Moreover, allowing the prizeholders to select 


the prizeholders themselves, much good is | 


way, too, all classes of art-works find a | 


works of art, which could not be the case if 


is so much more popular than the contrary 


their power, as being calculated not merely | 


ultimately to destroy it altogether, and to do | 
|length on the advantage of allowing the 
are confirmed by experience in the opinion | 
already expressed by them on other occasions, | 





argument in support of their views on this 
subject. 

Grorce Gopwin, | 

Lewis Pocock. f 

Mr. Serjeant Thompson, F.S.A., in moving 

the adoption of the report (which was seconded 

by Mr. Auldjo, F.R.S.), dwelt at some 


Hon. Secs. 


prizeholders themselves to select the works of 
art. So many questions, the learned gentle- 
man said, have arisen with reference to the 
subject of Art-Unions, that I am extremely 
glad to have the honour of meeting such an 
assemblage as that now before me, to whose 
approbation or disapprobation the sentiments 
contained in the report may be submitted. If 
it pleases this assembly to shew their approba- 
tion of these sentiments, then we shall be sur- 
prised should any difficulty hereafter arise, 
which we shall not have the means to meet and 
overcome. As is stated in the report, it has 
been suggested that a committee should be 
appointed for the purpose of determining what 
works shall be taken as prizes. But the prin- 
ciple adopted by the association is, that that 
should be left to the prizeholders themselves, 
who receive a sum of money to spend with the 
freedom of Englishmen,regard being had to the 
arts in this country. It is with this view, and 
in order that the knowledge of art might be 
enforced and increased among ns, that the rule 
now acted on has been laid down. It is said, 
however, that the arts are not encouraged 
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thereby, and would it be believed that last year 
forty works of art were exhibited, which no 
money could touch? Looking to this fact, it 
was said, “If you had a committee they would 
have bought these works of art.” They could 
not, the works having been disposed of before 
they were exhibited ; but I trust we sball be 
able to increase the number of fine works 
from 40 to 400, from which we may have the 
power of selection. We wish for no private 
advantages, but simply to improve the arts, 
and give encouragement to artists. 

Sir W. Ross, R.A., rose to move a vote of 
thanks to the Committee, and said, may it please 
your Royal Highness I bave had the honour of 
having a resolution put into my hands, butcould 
wish that it had been intrusted tosome one more 
able to do it justice than Tean. I trust, how- 
ever, that the assembly before me will for itself 
supply my omissions. When we consider the 
importance of the duties which the officers and 
Council of the Art-Union are called on to dis- 
charge, I shall, I think, be sure of receiving the 
hearty and grateful concurrence of this large 
assembly in the resolution which I have just 
moved. For my part, I who have been solittle 
accustomed to business, look with admiration 
on those gentlemen who give their time and 
their talents for business to such a cause as 
this. I feel the utmost gratitude to them 
myself, and I am sure you do also. Without 
further trespassing on your time, I beg to move 
the resolution. 

Mr. Uwins, R. A., said I most willingly rise 
to second the motion, for I feel how large a 
debt of gratitude is due from the public to the 
officers and council of the Art-Union: and I 
would willingly dwell on the subject of the 
resolution, for | know much of the exertions 
to which it refers, but the hint which your 
Royal Highness gave to every one called to 
address the meeting suppresses that desire. I 
know how desirable it is that the business of 
the meeting should be expedited, and I there- 
fore confine myself to cordially seconding the 
resolution proposed by Sir W. Ross. 

His Royal Highness, the Chairman, then put 
the resolution to the meeting, and it was agreed 
to unanimously. 

Mr. Wyse, who was received with loud 
cheers, here came forward and said, Your 
Royal Highness aud Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have been intrusted with a resolution which 
I have the greatest pleasure in moving, witness 
as I have long been of the zealous and efficient 
services of the gentlemen who are the object of 
this motion. I am called on to move, that 
the best thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the Honorary Secretaries, and do so with great 
sincerity. They have, from the beginning, 
directed their attention to the improvement 
and extension of art; and in saying this, I 
mean all which can apply to a body like the 
Art-Union. For unless there is reform and 
improvement in art, its extension is useless ; 
and again, however great may be the improve- 
ment and reform, if these are confined, the 
progress of art is not advanced. In these two 
forms or divisions of art lie all the obli- 
gations which devolve upon all associations 
of this kind. J our Royal Highness 





will bear me witness, that for the last two or | 
three years there has been a very remarkable | 
movement in both directions, in reference | 
both to the improvement and to the diffusion | 
of art. For along time art was a matter of | 


luxury and external enjoyment, and no appeal 


was made to those bigher feelings, and that | 


more elevated intellectual gratification which 
form the chief value, and are the highest con- 


stituents of art. Wethen confined ourselves | 


to a few schools, such as the Flemish, the 
Dutch, or our own immediate English school, 
without extending our attention to the Italian 
school, or to that large mine of enjoyment and 
elevation contained in the school of Christian 
art. For the first time, that has lately been 
alluded to, and by the impulse given not 
only in the building of the new Houses of 
Parliament, but in awakening through the 


sources of feeling and intellectual observation, 
from which they have been hitherto debarred. 
And these improvements have not been confined 
tothefew. For along time in this country, art 
was only the representative of money, and the 
question was, not what the value ofa picture was, 
but how much it cost. Not how many enjoyed it, 
bat how few. It was then not for the people, 
but for the rich only; and with a view to its 
exclusion from the people, the collections in 
the country were conveyed to the remotest 
parts of it, instead of being thrown open to the 
nation. With such a drag it was impossible 
to improve, for the highest judge of art is the 
people, and the most impelling and encouraging 
rewards in its pursuit are those which are con- 
ferred bythe nation. It was useless to talk of en- 
couraging art without looking to the people at 
large tor doing so. [twas so with all nations whe 
had made any progress in the arts—it was so 
in Athens and Rome, and during the middle 
ages, for what the temple was in Greece the 


church was in Italy. There the people were | 
taught to see that art was made for them, and | 
I remember, that when I was 


they for it. 
last in Italy, while at Bologna, not merely 


were its galleries open to the public—not | 


merely was there admission by tickets to 
privileged collections, but the collections were 
brought to the people—placed in arcades, in 
the public streets, and the whole population of 
town and country let in to see them for eight 
days continuously. And these were paintings 


of the highest value, and were returned to the | 


galleries of their owners without a single 
scratch. I remember hearing Cornelius say 
that until you appealed to the people, until you 
painted for the whole nation and made them 
your judges, you need never hope for approba- 
tion from them, or that the knowledge and 
love of art would become general among them. 
In music the public was admitted as at Exeter 
hall and other places, and it is only by 
making art,—as the oratorio and opera are 
at present—the enjoyment of the people, that 
you can hope for its elevation. I rejoice that 
this body, ealumniated as it has been, and sup- 
posed to be merely an encouragement of the 
feeling of adventure, has established its claims 
to support. There must of course be a progres- 
sion of steps in this, as in every other insti- 
tution; for the highest point gained had its 
beginning at the lowest, and the greatest and 
most conservative feelings were at first inne- 
vations. And so I say, that if this body wants 
to do all that the arts of Italy and Greece have 
done, in preparing the people for the appre- 
ciation of those tastes, hitherto confined to the 
aristocracy, it must diffuse the enjoyments of 
art through all classes of the community. 
Thus the same benefits would be produced, 
the wonderful effects of which I have seen 
exemplified in Germany, a country which 
stands so deservedly high in art. As your 
Royal Highness will testify, there is scarcely 
a town there, which has not an institation for 
the exhibition of works of art, in which the 
whole people participate. After having over- 
come many difficulties, and after having con- 
solidated our Association, by the assent of the 


| Government and the Legislature, we have now 
met to promote the reform and diffusion of | 


urt, through all classes of the population. I 
beg to move the resolation which I have al! 
ready read, 

Mr. Zouch Troughton, —May it please Vout 
Royal Highness, ladiesand gentlemen, after the 
\ ery eloquentand useful speech which )ou have 
just heard, I shall not occupy your time by any 
remarks of mine, but, as an old member of the 
Council, having seen the exertions of the 
honorary secretaries, content myself with se- 
conding the resolution, which I do most cor- 


| dially. 


country a sense of the value of that de- | 
partment which had hitherto escaped at- 1 
| that, daring that period, we have main- 


tention, we have extended largely the 
dominion of taste in every part of the 


country. Again, by the application of art | 
to all the ordinary purposes of life, by its | 
application in the thousand forms of manufac- | 
turing process, we have brought it down tothe | 
every-day enjoyments of the people, presenting | 


to them during every moment of their lives, 


The motion having been put from the Chau: 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Godwin, in returning thanks, said— 
I think this is the tenth year during which, 
in conjunction with my excellent friend 
Mr. Pocock, | have acted as your Honorary 
Secretary, and I may therefore now regard 
you as old friends. I feel exceedingly proud 


tained your confidence. The Society stands 
now in a very different position from that which 
it occupied at our last annual meeting, but it 
must not be forgotten that with our increased 
powers have also come increased responsibili- 
ties ; and that it is the duty of the Council (a 
duty which it is prepared to exercise) to use its 


Sa 


utmost efforts to forward the interests of Art. 
For this | gunna several projects are now be- 
fore the Council, projects which have occurred 
to different members, and one has suggested 
itself to me, which, at the risk of occupyin 

five minutes of your valuabie time, I will throw 
outto you. The great object of this Associa- 
tion has been well expressed, as directed to let 
a know!edge of art enter into the minds of the 
people, to spread a love of art among them, and 
make the public capable of appreciating it. Now 
I would suggest that the Council should appro- 
priate a sum of 100. or 1502. to obtain each year 
from the most eminent man acourse of lectures 
on the Philosophy of Art, which might be 
delivered here, or in some other suitable place, 
and to which every member should be admitted. 
We should thus increase the enjoyment of sub- 
scribers, give knowledge, and add to our 
Art Literature, which has been hitherto an 
approbrium to Englishmen. A _ new series of 
works on Art would be produced by the plan 
which | have mentioned, and with the advan- 
tages of publication afforded, we could induce 
| the best men to take upon them the duties of 
| this professorship. Does this meeting approve 
of the plan? I accept that expression of 
| approbation, and it will serve as a means of 
| strengthening the hands of the council, if they 

| should entertain my proposition, I will say 
| 





no more than to thank you very heartily, and 
to remind you of our great desire, which is, 
| to make good art cheap, and cheap art good. 

Major Adair and Mr. Denys having been 
appointed scrutineers ; 

The Duke of Cambridge rose and_ said, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me 
now to retire, which I do, wishing you ail 
success, and that as many of you as possible 
may win prizes. In that wish, I must not, 
however, forget myself, for charity begins at 
home. 

Mr. Wyse having been called by the meeting 
to fill the vacant chair, said :—I feel great 
pleasure in obeying your wishes, and I beg to 
propose for your acceptance and approbation 
a vote of thanks to the illustrious duke wha 
has just left the chair. I need not in your Royal 
Highness’s presence add one word to the appro- 
bation of this meeting beyond saying, that 
| your connection with this body has been most 
useful, and that when we were in difficulties, 
none gave us more effectual assistance than 
your Royal Highness. When we were seeking 
for a charter of incorporation, and to secure 
the sanction of the legislature to our associa- 
tion, | had the honour of accompanying his 
Royal Highness, when he made a most urgent 
appeal to the late prime minister on behalf af 
this institution. If you had heard oar 
president on that occasion, you would say that 
I had not uttered one word in respect to him 
which was not fully deserved. therefore 
without diffidence propose a vote of thanks ta 
the illustrious duke. 

Phe vote of thanks having been carried by 
acclamation, his Royal Highness took his 
departure, and Miss Atkinson and Miss Tem- 
pleton having been appointed to draw the 
numbers and prizes, the following persons were 
declared to be successful : — 








Entitled each to a Work of Art of the Valine of 
Three Hundred Pounds. 

Estcourt, Col. B., Tetbury 

Potter, R., Dartford 
Two Hundred Pounds. 

G. M. R., per J. T. Grove, Swansea 

Hogg, W., 32, Cratched Friars 

Stanton, A., Thrupp, Stroud 


Oue Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 


Hughes, T., Trinity place Halifax, York 
Kennedy, Thos., 100, Chancery lane 

Morrell, Mrs., Mortimer, Rectory, Woodham 
Ravenhill, —, 36, Old Broad street 

Wilson, Col. B. H., Caracas, W. 1. 


One Hundred Pounds. 
Baldock, Mrs., Sevenoaks 
Battersby, Chas., 2, Dale street, Liverpool 
Desbois, J., Gray’s Inn passage 
Dornan, C. W., King street, Hammersmith 
Tennant, H. D., Emmett street, Poplar 
Thomson, H., Primrose, Clitheroe 


Eighty Pounds. 


Brown, Miss, 32, Francis street, Torrington sq. 
Beckingham, C. H., 415, Strand 
| Cawood, T. B., Dewsbury 
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Foster, T. E., Charlotte square, Neweastle-on- | 


Tyne 
Hart, J. , Excise Office, Broad street 
Hewla od, _" 105, Wappi ing 
Hillier 7, Cecil court, St. Martin’s lan 
Tare Veal Thos., Hare hatch, Maidenhead 
Hodgkinson, J., 213, Upper Thames street 
Knight, H. E., Southsea 
sloyd, , Strand 
Lock Rugby 

oor, Berwic k-on-Tweed 











B. §., 71 
W., 
» Barn 


ington, 
Lowrey y: J 
Miller G.. 
Peeny, Rev. } 





rage, S; andwick 


Rees, Mrs., George Town, Mert} iyr Ty: ifil 
Rich, Mrs., 5, Albert street, Victoria square 
Sharrock, H. Ormskirk 

Teal, W., Kirkgate, Wakefield 

rroughton, T., Ambleside, Westmoreland 


Westerman, G., 
VW otherspoon, D 


Wakefield 


Cheapside 


Sandal lodge, 
, 60, 


Allsop, R., R 
omg C, J., South Dev 
jeadon, W. F., 11, John street, 
Beatty, Miss, Bie 4 rt Pagne i] 

Brackett, F. ee 15, Lor 


Brown, G., ton place 


field 


rE PT Niint 
green, sti 





m place, Plymouth 


Berkele y square 


nbard street 





Bryant, Rev Bowness, Windermere 
Backley, E., Rassbottom street, Staleybridg 
Cufand, D., Great 

D ’., Batley, 

Field, W. A., 20, t, Brightor 
Fleetwood, Mrs. \ Prescott 
Foote, W. W., Norf Sheffield 
Gibson, R., New Cx street 

G , Venez 





m, la, ith America 
’ han J.C., Brewer street, Woolwich 
H: ardy, Miss E., 3, Portland place 

Hargrave, G., Caistor, Lincol 
Harlev, J., Monk Breton 


nasfhiire 


QD , 
, Barnsley 


Haynes, E., 110, Edgware road 

Hitchin, E. W., Ennismore gardens, Knights- 
bridg: 

Hutchinson, H., Seaham harbour, Durham 


Kinder, ii 
M aicnamal 


Fulham 

D., Uxbridge 

Parry, John, Tavistock street 
Rayner, Mrs., 15, Berners street, 
Rowton, S. J., 29, Austin Fria 
Smith, W. H., 192, Strand 
Smith, H., Kingston, Mon 
Tilden, A., Kidderminster 
lritton, T., Bengal place, Kent road 


ore some Pe: : : 
lurner, R., Tavistock villas, Tavistock square 


Bedford squar 
Oxford street 





itreal 


Watson, Dr. J., 13, Circus, Bath 
White, G., Abbey street, Bethnal green 


J., Isleworth 
Winter, W., 42, Oxford 





Twen 


street, 
Byfleet, Cobham, 


Miss S., 5, W 


1} 
’ ,ein 


ly Pounds. 
Birmin 


Surrey 





neton 


srook, J 
Cockburn, S., 
( oombe, Miss E., 


Cowan, ©. 
i 


Crump, 


Grenada 





Edwards, v ° 


Paulkn 











rbury 
\\ Ne bre I i 
i Devon villa, I hley road 
61, Brunswick street, Dover ad 
H1., Spilsby, Lout 
& hp i 2. Kir g sty ; + j 
, Leominst Hereford 
.» Folkestor 
J., 1, Albion terrace, Bat 
) ‘ 26, VW irren str ot he Pit rroy equare 
A., jun. Trong ate, Glasgow 
, H. S., Stamps and Taxes, Somerset 
, Bolton St., Bury, L 
' ref } 7 
Bank, Braintr br. SS€X 
2, St. Bartholomew place 
J ’ Tavis x 
6 y rk street, Dov 
s. R., App urt, Kingston-on- 
SN ce it i 
J 
Standrin ty 
St piey 
W, ‘ 
Wonti 
Fifteen Pounds. 
Atwo i, Miss, 13, Upper Seymour street, Port- 
san square 


aie. Hon. A., 15, St. James’s square 


a 
Billing, E., Cardigan villa, Kennington 

i Clark, G., 33, Lincoln’s Inn fields 
clark, J. C., Chertsey 
j 
| 





Colvin, Col. C. B., Ludlow 
Cox, T., 36, Jermyn street 
Crossley, J., Sowerby, Halifax 
Doogood, W., Broomsgrove 
| Dorman, Castle house, Canterbury 
| Field, H. W., 2, Strand 
Faulds, J. C., 58, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow 
Freer, G., Enderby, Leicestershire 
Gardner, J. A., 10, Chancery lane 
Godwin, G., Pelham crescent 
Hare, S. I., Berkeley square, Bristol 
Hawkins, J., 1, Hatfield street, Blackfriars 
| Jervois, Gen., 7., Portland place, Bath 
| Jones, Brackley, Northants 
Lambert, W., Wellington place, West India docks 
i Lambert, Mrs. F., Stockwell-place, Surrey 
| Maddock, Rev. H. W., Kington, Hereford 
Mallett. J., St mc jers, J rsey 
Mare, S ee . John’s street, Clerkenwell 
| Massor , Elizabeth street, Eaton square 
« i » Hill gate, Stockport 
I. , 29, Cornhill 
a P arkfield, She effiel 1 
pk Hatton g arden 
, Old Broad s street 


tesbury 


Mo« dy 
Moliett 
Mottram, 
t Oli er, Dr. Fy 

Purdy, W. 


Re wad Jen, J 


Je, 
j 
an 








° King’s L incley, 





i Thomps mn an, ill cottage, Eastcott, Pinner 
Thomson, J., Queen street, Ramsgate 


A., Aylesbury 
J. N., Russell pl Fitzroy square 
Vousden, R., Manor street, Clapham 
White, H. W., High street, Merthyr 
| Wigram, E., 56, t pper Harley street 
| Woolnough, Mrs., River side, Twickenbam 


Ten Pounds. 


Ashton, R., 2, Pelham 
Balstone, G., Long Fle 
Barber, J., 1s, Re gC nt square 
Bartho, W. M., 2, America square 
Brereton, Miss, 54, Montpelier road, 
Chamberlain, Miss F., Carlton 


| Tindal, 
Tomkins, 


crescent 


, Brot mpton 





t, Poole 


j 


S ol 
Brighton 
crescent, South- 





al, R., 39, Ar street, Glasgow 

1am, J. G., Chest rfield 
Dawson, H., 1 Trafalgar square 
Easterbook, W., Tiverton, Devon 


Farmer, D., 28, Aldgate 

Green, S. C., 41, Lothbury 

Griffiths, W., Newcastle-under-Lyne 
Huishler, S., 8, Basinghall street 


Hulme, R. Blandford square 
Yarmouth, Penrith 
Leigh street, Burton cresce 


Ma ket pl e, Pont fract 


has., 


Jacks mn, ( 
kanye ige, S., 
Miss S.., 
44, 


nt 
Mz an 
Miles, a. 
> ¥. 








Nixon, D., ey Str I 

Noblett. ming § i Black I 

Ri! vy, vV rest , Clewer 

Roberts, . G., Glou ter 

Rushout, Mrs 5 l 

Swinburt 2, Great Castle street 

Taylor, J. L., Saffron Wald 

Tisdale, G. E. T., St. John’s, New Brunswick 

Wit es eee ae sty 

Young, W. W., W h, Neath 

Entitled 1 toa Bronze from Mr. W. 2. Kirk's 
fat oF Tri iding.”’ 

Br an 

Brisc e, rm y 

Bur Garden 

Compigne pstead 

Donegan Cork 

Egerto 13, Wi rescent 

Ewing 

Fle 

Gurney ard street 

Hudson Thurloe sqaare 





Lawson, 


. Tre idge 
. Kirkmond, 


Marris, Benbrook, Lincoln 
Pearson, J., 51, Cirencester place, Fitzroy square 
Peel, J., 5, Barton street, Westminster 





Pi 





Bombay, per 


pton place, Old Kent 


Lennington green 
rougi 


roht >? 
Ough Orougia. 





Thanks were voted by acclamation to the 
scrutineers; also to Mr. Bunn, for the very kind 
and liberal manner in which be had granted 
the use of the theatre; and flattering reference 


was made to the manner in which Mr. T. S. 
Watson, the assistant secretary of the soeiety, 
had discharged his duties during the year. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At : meeting held on the 26th ultimo, Mr, 
ze, ’ Ai in the chair; Mr. G. Porter, and 
Mr. G. Webb, 

Th he following announcement was made by 
the counell :— : 

“ Her Majesty having been pleased to grant 
her gracious permission for the oF a Medal 
to be conferred on such distinguished architect 


were elected fellows. 








’ 


' 
or man of science, of any country, as may have 
designed or executed any buildings of high | 


! 


i 


merit, or produc ced a work tending to promote | 


or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or | 


the various branches of science connected 
there 
proc: ed t 





ith, the council will in January, 1848, 





» take into consideration the appro- 
priation of the R ry il Medal accort ling rly. 


Phe honorary secretary read a deseription of 
r Gardne r | 


the Tuscan Column at Baalbek , by Si 


Afterwards two papers by Mr. Cornelius 


Varley were read. The first on a method of | 
ventilating rooms for large assemblies; and 
the second on the means of preventing the 
em n of noxious effluvia from the sewers | 
int I st Pts, 

j mode of ventilat proposed was, to 
supply cold fresh air from openings in the 
col ‘under the ceiling, and draw it away 
th) : A the floor. In the course of a discus 
sion which followed, it was stated that the 
theatre at Hamburgh was warmed and venti- 


lownward current, also the New- 


One speak r thought that the 


pr son. 


THE BUILDER, 


—e 
THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue old Society of Painters in Water 
Colours opened their room to friends and 


patrons on Saturday last, and to the publie on | 


Monday; the New Society, as already men- 
tioned, had done so in the preceding week. 
As usual, the old society is strongest in land- 
scape, the new in figure pieces, Both are very 
good, though both are deficient in what we 
may term extraordinary pictures. 

Confining ourselves to the old society first, | 
No. 22, “ View of Snowdon from the Moun- 
tain Road between Pont Aberglastyn and | 
Tan-y-booleh,” is a nice work of the president, | 
Mr. Copley Fielding, as No. 341, “ View 
from the Sands of Traeth Maur, of Snowdon 


| and surrounding Mountains,”—whieh is firmer 


than usual, and none the worse for it. 
Mr. Evans (of Eton) has some nice draw- 
ings, especially No. 27, “ 


| of Atholl.” 


No. 41, “ View in Epping Forest, near 
High Beech, Essex,” bg P. De Wiont, is a fine 
piece of nature, and the same may be said of 
No. 125, “ View on the Witham, near Lin- 
coin. 

Prout still maintains his place. The Lady 
Chapel of St. Pierre, Caen ” (58), where 
Gothie-run-mad displays itself, as we well re- 
member, in long pendents from the intersec- 


| tions of the groining, and a larger drawing, 


| * Augsburgh, Bavaria 


dat the new House of Lords was | 


” (89), both display well 
his peculiar power. 

No. 97, ‘‘ The Neckar, from the Konigstuhl, 
Heidelberg,” by T. M. Richardson, jun., is a 
charming drawing, although it seems to us to 
misrepresent the old ruin on the hill. 

No. 107, “* The Visionary ” (a maiden at a 
cottage door, discontented with the present, 


| and feeding on memory), and No, 172, “ The 


: t was pointed out that there the | 
air was both brought in and taken out by the | 
ceiling. The chairman said the theory of | 
ver n was well enough understood . the | 
ditt ty was the modus operandi. If the air 
alway oved in the currents that you wished, 


ht be predicated, but Without | 


Hallowed Relic,” both by Alfred Fripp, are 
two of the finest pictures in the exhibition. 
Hunt has several small pictures; the best to 


| our fancy is No. 160, ‘* A Tramper 


artifi mea to produce the current, this 
could not be depended on. Day’s “ wind- 
guard’ had answered very well for this pur- 
pose in some cases where he hbisd . m ploy yed it. 


The Dean of Westminster said he hac 1, by 
modification of this cow] 








smoky ¢ ey under the walls of W estminster 
A ch had baffled the experiments of 
(Oo) wears 

Mr. Varley’s second paper proposed to trap 
all openings into sewers, and to provide for 
the escay of the noxious pase by flues 
against the houses, placed against smoke flues 
where practicabie, to ensure a draught, 

Phe chairman, after pointing out the diffi- 
culties of the plan, said be thought if gratings 
we | lin the middle of the street instead 
of at the sides, the annoyance would be 
obviate He was disposed to think the evil 
was overstated, for he recently had been com- 
py ito traverse a 8s wer, and found jittle or 
ho ineonvenience. 

Mr. [’Anso reed in this ; as did 
. other mer rs present My (x 4 
said he considered this Opinion a langerous 


one: the gases venerated in the sewers were 





na ne should lament if any t hg 
there should interfere with the efforts that 
were being made to discover a means for pre 
i 

er y their es | . 

i ~ dean fo mwwed tn ome exe e} nt re- 
marks in support of this view of the ca 

| } rman said he shon dt ? ) 
misur ler tood on the subject, or to ’ anvy- 
thing trom which it might be inferred that they 
were not willing to aid the Government to the 
extent of their power in providing for th 
pul lie health. He thoucht tl yreat pr is 
to sewers in neighbourhoo is W her there 


were none, and thatthe gases that es aped [rom 


' , 
them were of much less consequence than was 





i! 
St} pose +, 
A Cement-Rock-Quarry has just been 
discovered near Ashburton, on the South 
‘ : 
Devor » of railway, which also passes 
1 - " " " 
through what has been regarded as one of the 
hnest I rock quarries in the country. 
tk ‘ t t x . 
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, cured a | 


| others, deser 


Frederick Taylor’s “Stag at Bay,’’—the 
scene, a rocky gien in Braemar, Aberdeen- 
shire (251), is an excellent drawing, fall 
vigour. 

No. 56, “ Drumadoun,” by W 
No. 100), “ Prosperity,” by O. Oakley ; ; No. ] 42° 
“The Black Knight and Jester riding through 
the Forest,”’ from Scott’s immortal “lvanhoe;” 
No. 156, “ Windermere, from the woods of 
Ellery,” by Mr. (rastineau ; No. 192, “ The 
Pfalz, on the Rhine,” by W. Callow ; No. 272, 
* Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire,” and many 
ve spectal mention, 


Stepping back to the younger society, we | 


| find close to the door a charming work by 


F. W. (No. 10), 


which we jike even better than his large pic- 


Topham, * ( avan’s Well” 


ture, No. “ St. Patrick’s Day,” admirable | 
| as that is. | 
No. 44, “Prince Charles Edward in the 


Island of Skye,” by John Absolon, is a great 
m any thing that Mr. Absolon has 
yet done. The head of the sleeping prince is 


rmivance { 


a triumph. 


No. 55, ** La Prigi 





iera,’ by H. Warren, 


repre ents a captive with a ray f light, th 
same light, that on her native hills fell cheer- 
ingly,’—full on her cheek, a curious effect, 
well represented rhie same artist has a 
larger picture, No, 218, “ John the Bapt st 
Preaching,” a fine work, calculated to sustain 
his reput stion. It is W lifferent from the 
conventional repres ntations of the same sub- 

4 y? is much 1 arer to truth. 

No. 6 At Ma me,” by James Fahey, | 


is & parti cular ly successtu 
bould’s prine pal picture, whie 

one, is from that pathetic ballad hi 
Children in the Wood.” 

Miss Egerton has improved greatly; her 
picture, No, 222, from the story of Lord 
Thomas and the fair Annet, is a piece of very 
elaborate execution, wherein thet 
theless, is as obvious as the h and. | 

An accustomed visitor to this gallery 


searches, as a matter of course, [or L. 


work, and equally, of course, expects a fine 


thing. On the present oct n he whi not 
be dis appoint d No. 196 Meeting-1 m of 
the Brewer's Corporation at Antwerp,” is 
amongst the best of this artists works ; —the 
power of water colours has never been carried 
farther. It wants a better titie to give interest 


to a gre ns 


| 
oF inert never treads a beaten track, 


A Day in the Forest | 


|G. Alexander; 


} and deserves high praise for his heterodoty, 
even if not always successful. No. 175, * The 
| Death of Jean Goujon” (shot while finishing 
some bas-reliefs at the Louvre), is the work of 
aman of genius, and claims applause in spite 
| of some weaknesse $. 
C. Vacher has a number of very clever 
drawings from Venice and Rome. fF. Dun- 
ean, J. J. Jenkins, William Lee, Geo. Howse, 
H. Maplestone, C. H. Weigall, Alfred Taylor, 
and Mrs, Margetts, have ail some capital piv 
tures, 





ARMY AND NAVY CLU B COMPETITION. 


Ow Thursday last, steers. including the 
competitors and their friends, were per- 
mitted, for the first time, to view the designs 
whieh were submitted in competition,—too 
late for us on the present occasion to do 
more than glance round the eight rooms 
[in which the drawings are hung, an- 
nounce the suecessful competitors, and give 
| 
| 


; 
' 
| 
| 
} 


the names of such of the other candidates 
as have authorised the committee to open the 
letters which accompanied the drawings. 

The designs were suspended in the different 
rooms in the rotation in which they were 
received by the secretary, Mr. 
order that no preference of light ly 
should be accorded to any particular design. 
They can all be viewed with ease and to fall 
advantage ; on no occasion, that we remember, 
has such ample justice been done in this 
respect ; and we take the opportunity to bear 
witness to the anxiety displayed by Mr. 
Walcot, to obtain for every candidate fair 
consideration, and to keep himself free from 
the possibility of reproach. 

The two designs which received the greatest 
number of votes were those previously se- 
lected by the committee, and rec : 
for adoption. No. 1, is by G. Tattersall of Sr. 
James’s-street; No. 2, by Messrs. F. Fowler 
and Fisk, of Sackville-street;—the first pro- 
bably selected for its elevation, the second for 
the plan. 

We do not propose now to express any 
opinion on the selection, or to 





Walcot, in 


, OT S8lluatior# 


mmmended 


make any 


A. Nes sfield ; | remark but this,—that the cubical contents of 


the first design are very smail, as compared 
with the others exhibited, and we should 
think can searcely afford the accommodation 
required for the club. 

‘The following are amongst the com pe titors; 
—-1, HW. B. Garling ; 3, H. Dudiey; 4, 1, Pope, 
Bindon, and Clark (Bristol); 5, G. A. Burn: 
11, George Truefitt; 12, G. Sevatton; 14, H. 
Currey ; “15, F. W. bade 16, E. Adams; 
17, F. M. White; 18, M.Stutely; 22, G. Val- 
liamy and @. B. Wenseds ; 23, A. Salvin; 
24, A. Anderson; 27, J. R. Cantwell and T. 
Dyke; 31, R. Wetten; “ Parsons, Dain, 
and W ilison (Leiceste Di. J. Tarring; 35, 
Allom and Crosse; 36, C. c Nelson; 37, H, 
B. Riehardson ; 33, E. ‘B. Lamb; 40, John 
Johnson; 41, Wyatt and Brandon; 42, Jas, 
Wilson; 43, John Turner ; 14, Owen Jones; 

5, E. VAnson; 47, E. J. Payne; 49, W. L. 
B. Granville; 50, 8. C. Fripp (Bristol); 51, 
J. E. Ebbs; 52, H. D iesbury ; 53, E. 8 
(Tonbridge Wells); 54, W. Wright; 56, 
and Brackspear (Manchester); 57, 
60, C. Fowler, jun.; 63, G. 8, 
Clarke; 64, G. G. Scott; 68, C. D. Cathbert ; 
69, J. W. Papworth. 

W ithout immediate reference to the result, 
we greatly regret that the Committee did not 
btain professional assistance in making the 
selection. 





Dickson 





Soutu Srarrorosutre Hosprrar, — 
Sir: As you have had something to say 


| about the new hospital here, I think it is but 


right to remark that all you have printed and 
much more is quite true. All the cornice on 


one side of the building, about 70 feet long, 


| fell down as the men were hoisting the last 
| stone, and the frieze is not more than three or 


four inches thick; the pilasters are put up in 
the way that we put up chimney-pieces, and 
are not mach thicker. All the pediments are 
jointed together at the top, and all the bedmould- 
ings of the windows are in tio pieces; the 


ashlar in the basement is not more than three 


or four inches thick, and some less, and many 


more things of the same sort, which few will 


| say make good work. —I am, Sir, &c., 


A W ORK iwa Mas N. 
Wolverhampton, April! 27. 
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CHANCEL OF BARFRESTON 











BARFRESTON CHURCH, KENT. 





Tue secluded village of Barfreston has ob 
tained celebrity for the very early and curious 
church erected there, and which was, by some 
writers on architecture, once considered to be 
of Anglo-Saxon workmansbip, but which has 
been more correctly appropriated to the Nor- 
man period, from the general resemblance 
its details bear to those exhibited in undoubted 
Norman erections. It is a small structure, 
dedicated to St. Mary, and consists only of a 
nave and chancel, which communicate with 
each other by a semicircular arch, rising from 
columns, and richly sculptured. These co- 
lumos are ornamented with an angular fret or 
wreathing, and with capitals derived from the 
Corinthian order. On each side of the grand 
arch are two smaller ones, which are not per- 
forated, and their use is not very certain. At 
the east end of the chancel are three round- 
headed windows, very deeply splayed and 
enriched above with foliated sculpture. Above 
them is a circular window, also richly deco- 
rated. The entire length of the interior is 
46 ft. 6 in., the width of the nave, 16 ft. 8 in., 
and that of the chancel, 13 ft. 6 in. The walls 
are about 2 ft. Din. thick. The roof is higher 
in the nave than in the chancel, the difference 
being about 5 ft. 


Of the exterior features, the most striking is 
the grand south door, the arch, tympan, and 
capitals of which are most richly and elabo- 
rately sculptured, with various fanciful figures, 
producing a striking und picturesque effect, 
second to no work of this early date. The 
windows above are round-headed and pointed ; 
beneath them is a string-course ornamented 
with the chevron: acorbel-table abave supports 
the eaves of the roof. In the chancel wall, on 
the same side, is the priests’ door, with a 
sculptured circular head. The north side has 
a door opposite the grand entrance, but less 
ornamented, circular at top, but without a 
tympan; the windows on this side are all 
round-headed, connected by a plain string- 
course. One of the most curious features of 
the exterior are the recessed arches beneath the 
windows on the eastern side, and which are 
supposed to have been designed as places of 
sepulture for the founders of the church. After 
many years of dilapidation and neglect, this 


curious church has been put into a state of 


thorough repair by means of a public sub- 
scription. It is certainly the most interesting 
of the Kentish churches, and as a remarkable 
example of a richly-decorated village church 
of the Norman era, is a worthy study for the 
architect. 


CHURCH. 








SIR ROBERT PEEL’S CONVERSAZIONE. 





On Saturday last, Sir Robert Peel having 
issued cards for an inspection of his pictures, 
to several distinguished persons, and others 
eminent in the walks of literature and art, 
received a large number of visitors, at his 
house in Whitehall Gardens. The staircase 
and some of the rooms, have lately been re- 
decorated, as already mentioned in our pages, 
and the collection re-arranged. To the former 
we of course gave attention, and shall next 
week offer a remark upon the way in which 
the work has been done. The meeting was an 
exceedingly interesting one. 


i scethteerhiammmnmnnndiinmeiaepmmmmanantaend 





Tue Cuinese House.—Dear Sir: in your 
notice of the Chinese house some time since,* 
I think you overlooked the purpose of the 
peculiar mode of lighting, which you describe 
as “wasteful.” It appeared to me that this 
arrangement, by means of which the windows 
were deprived of an external view, was one of 
the manifestations of eastern jealousy, superior 
in effect to the jalousies which Christian sus- 
picion bad invented for the same object. This 
idea increased the interest which I took in the 
mode!.—I am, Sir, &e., A. A. 


* See p. 105, ante, 
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CLOISTERS, MALLING ABBEY, KENT. 


In our last volume, p- 306, will be found a 
notice of Malling Abbey, and an engraving of 
the curious roof over the ancient hall there. 
It was then mentioned that part of the clois- 
ters, of early English character, was still 
standing ; and to-day we give an illustration 
of these. 

The details, Figs. 1, 2, & 3 will explain 
themselves, 


MALLING ABBEY, KENT. 








DETAILS OF CLOISTERS. 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL. 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Petrarch, the Artist.—Mr.Scipio V olpicella, 


of Naples, has discovered in the Cathedral of | 


Nola the interesting column, erected by King 
Robert d’Anjou in commemoration of his 
meeting with Andrew of Hungary (1333). 
The sculptures of this column must have been, 
for those times, what Vasari calls them, an 
opera miraculosa. St is conjectured by Italian 
art-critics, with a great degree of plausibility, 
that the allegorical basso-relievos on this 








| column have been devised by Petrarch, who 
| staid at Naples from 1341—]343, and co- 
| operated, in this instance, with Masaccio the 
| younger, whose work they are. It may be 
| mentioned, by-the-bye, that with the present 
| railroad system, Nola is reached from Naples 
| in the short space of an hour. 

| _ City of Paris Improvements.—After long 
| deliberations and delays, the common council 
| have at last been empowered to sell the ground 
| occupied, until lately, by the Mairie of the 
| second arrondissement, between the streets 
| Grange Bateliére, Chauchat, and de Provence. 
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Accordingly, the Rue Grange Bateli¢re 
will be prolonged in the axis of the Rue | 


Richelieu—so far as Rue de Provence. The 
second portion of the street, which leads to the 
Faubourg Montmartre, will open, in a right 
angle, on the former. As soon as the present 
houses are demolished and the plans Jaid 
out, the corporation will sell this costly 
ground—situated, as itis, in the centre of the 

most opulent parish of the French maperegent 
The funds thus obtained have to be employed 
(by previous stipulation), towards the works 
for the enlar gement and amelioration of the 
central market- -places of Paris (Ce n'est pas 
tout comme chez nous). 

The Museum of Roman Antiquities—at 
the Héte| de Clany and the Therms at Paris, 
will be enriched by new halls and galleries, 
and has been temporarily closed for that pur- 
pose. 

Park Embellishments at Paris~—The fine 
Champs flisées of that capital have now re- 
ceived their last complement. Hitherto, the 
Cours dela Reine a the Quai de la Confé- 
rence were not in accordance with the other 
parts of this splendid publie proménade. A 


| predisposedly, artificially. 
ithe architect, 


comparison ~via Tacitus, Marien athelie 
Dumas, and others; into which, however, we 
will not enter on the presentoccasion. “ The 
objects,” says our Pesto 
accomplish with all our learning and wisdom, 
and which ap pertsine d, ipso facto (by itself), to 
times less illumined, are very many indeed—and 


! would have reached even the highest classes 


“which we cannot | 


amongst others, we build wre tchedly (jdémmer- | 


lich); not only without an individual character 

and innate form, but also very often without 
brains. It is trae, that our architects know 
better, or at least, think so. Still, we believe, 
that every thing has assumed the same shape, 
since daw and art (!) do no more emanate from | 
the general mind spontaneously, but are made 
Such it is, since 
conjointly with other art- 
associates, has ceased to be a superior sort of 
workman, and has become a subordinate offi- | 


| cial—and since temples and other publie build- 


long range of footpaths will now extend along | 


the Cours de la Reine, which will allow of the 
subsequent planting of an alley of trees, The 
Quai will be entirely new paved, and footpaths 
serve for the comfort of promenaders along 
the allies and the banks of the river. The 
present towing-path will be suppressed, and 
replaced by an especial road, gained on the 
hitherto breadth of the river. The expense of 
this people-serving measure will be under 
100,000 franes, 

Munich and Bavarian “ Art- Statistics.” — 
Although, as King Lewis said of late, the art- 
permeation of the nation and social life, are 
the chief aims of Hl. M.’s endeavoursestill, 
the finance of the question is also to be taken 
into account. By the exertions of the king 
and other worthies of Bavaria, that country 
has become the art workshop, as it were, of 
all, at least of middle Europe. Thus it has 
been calculated that nearly one-half of the art- 
produce ot Munich and Bavaria—is consumed 


ings do no more arise from out of the hands 


of masters, and an (albeit circumscribed, still) | 


general civilisation and its wants. Whees- 


r | importance. In the Munich Opera most of 


! 
i 
| 
| 


; 


{ 


days, such things are eked out by esoterie | 
Ober-bau-raths and Hof-raths, after a deadly | 
scuffle with the demands and higglings of 


secretaries of state, and other bureaux and 
officers 

It is a pity, that the Romans did not con- 
gregate in closed spaces, after er {—with 
as much lighting as possible. In this case, 
we would know how a practically skilled 
peop le—going, in every thing, straight towards 
its aim, would h ave constructed editices, where 
the congregated multitudes are so much ex- 
posed to the danger of fire, as its arrangements 
are “yeaa tending tow ards this eve ntuality. 
And what then could have been the supreme st 
immoveable principle of these structures ? 
Surely—one derived from the dictates of most 
common, general reason, viz., to have as many 


| as possible éssues, as spacious and eas y as 


beyond the limits of the country, some even | 


beyond that of Ge rmany. it has been stated 
betore, that the royal glass painting manafuctory 
supplies Russia, Hungary, nay England, with 
objects of their art,—Schwanthaler casts for 
Bohemia and all Germany: Bavarian en- 
walls of the world. Taking the above, as well 
as the many oil paintings, which are exported 
from Bavaria, into account, and al! the colla- 


great art-movement, the sum of 1,200,000 
florins may be put down as the monetary ex- 
ponent of Bavarian art-trade, of which at least 


one-half is paid in hard eash; and cannot but 


possible, and fire-proof above all. May they 
have arranged and decorated the interior as 
they might—they would, at any rate, have sur- 
rounded the whole by a fire proof mantle of 
stone, by whose numerous vomitories the 
people might speedily retreat. If the main 
walis were built right sturdily and massive, 
the theatre might burn ow—but never could 
burn down. 

Present architects may not think that they 
require the preaching of such cheap and plain 


| wisdom——as they believe to have done every 
gravings and lithographs, in fine, adorn the | 


thing, if the public gets not completely con- 
sumed, whenever the tawdry tinsel of stage and 
proscenium catch fire. But even conceded 


| that the Colosseum and the theatre of Verona 
teral art and trade-branches employed on this | 


beneficially re-act on the prosperity of that 
}and so we think we may dispense with it 


country. 

Naples.—The splendid theatre of Puozzoli 
is now completely excavated. The dens of 
animals under the arena are surprisingly well 
preserved, the masonry being of an extreme 
solidity, and tasteful to boot; a great many 
columns, lamps, and ornaments, bave also been 
found. ‘hose, as well as the latest excavations 
at Pompeii, Cuma, &c., will be described in 
one of the next numbers of the “Bulletino 
Archeologico,”’ condueted by Mr. Avellino. 

Schinkel’s Birthday at Berlin.—As has been 
the case every year, this year also, the ]3th of 
March, the annive — of the birth of this de- 
parted great man, has been celebrated by the 
members of the Architectural Institution 
(Ar hit. J evein), in the large saloon of Mr. 
Milentz. Many distinguished friends and ad 
mirers of the great architect had jo ead. 
amongst whom the Privy Councillor Beuth 
General-Director of R. Museums, Mr. Olfers, 
Mastery Rauch, and others. A most singular 
exhibition graced this year’s meeting—as Mr. 
(rropius exhibited his Pe pe ge pictures of 
the seven wonders of the world, made after the 
studies and designs of Schinkel. “It was ge- 


| altoge ther. 


had been night-houses, which merely wanted 
to be copie d—we could not even do that now. 
Our architeets could not accomplish all 
that, which practical reason would consider 
nece sary precautions :—to execute the full de- 
mand 8 of Treason, Woul ld cost too much mone y 


Night theatres, as the ancients 
would surely have come to erect, would 


| have been with them colossal, time-defying 


edifices; while it seems that our lessees and 


| their arehiteets are unconsciously led by the 


idea, that all our drama with all its tinsel- 
boast, is not worth the construction of such 
edifices. It may not—but still, is it neither 
worth the loss of one, even the meanest life. 


| proof buildings.” 


of society, if the fire had happened half an hour 
later, when the boxes also would have been 

filled. Mr. Louis Schneider, tragedian to the 
court of Berlin, has put forth in an able work 
( Allg. Theaterlexicon) several important hints 
in this respect; amongst which, the use of 
stucco in the internal decoration is of great 


the precautions have been already adopted— 
which, nevertheless, will avail! little, if the 


| workmen, scene-shifters, lightermen, box- 


keepers, &c., be not especially instracted and 
trained for such eventualities. 

However, we are sorry to think, that watil a 
king or a queen, or a bundle of princes or lords 
| be burnt, no general stir in this instanee will 
be made. We have done our duty.” 





CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE-PROO! 
BUILDINGS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 





At a meeting on April 20th—Sir John 
Rennie in the chair—the sap read was by 
Mr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, “ On the de- 
fects in the principle and conetrae on of fire 

It commenced by insisting 
strongly on the da angerous consequence of 
making use of cast-iron beams of large span, 
without intermediate supports, » 
mensions of the beams were ve rs apr notte and 
pointing out the treacher: us nature of a 
cyrstalline metallic | 
when applied to support heavy weights in the 
construction of buildings. 

After some further remarks on the import- 
ance of a thorough knowledge of the laws 
which govern the use and application of cast 
iron as a material for building, under the va- 
rious strains to which it may be subjected, the 
author proceeded to investigate the cireum 
stances connected with the fall of Messrs 


body, suc h as cast-iron 


| Gray’s cotton- mill at Manchester. This build- 


ing was stated to be about 40 feet long and 
31 feet 8 inches wide, and to consist of two 


| stories in height, containing the boilers below 


and the machinery above, over which, inst 

of a roof, was a water-cistern, covering the 
whole extent of the building. The first floor 
was composed of large iron beams, of 31 feet 
8 inches span, without intermediate support; 


¢ 


on these beams brick arches were turned, su 


| taining the whole weight of the upper part of 
| the building. 


| reporting on such accidents as those in whic 


The author then demonstrated, that 


large beams were totally inadequate to support 
the weight of the superincumbent mass, es; 

cially as the whole pressure was upon the 
centre of the beams, which wert cv « 
form ill-caleulated to bear it; added to 


which, the wrought-iron trussing was so badly 
applied that the breaking strain was arris 
betore the truss-rods were brought into 

of tension. The consequence of th “ 

that one of the lower beams broke in the ce: 
tre under a less weight than it had previous 

supported, both under preliminary trial ani 
when the cistern was fuller than at the time 
of the accident. The paper closed with 
remarks on the delicate and invidious duty of 


} 


some 





| the reputation of gentlemen of high profes- 


But to expatiate any further, how in a number | 


of miserable German art-sheds (e/enden Kunst- 
buden), the terrible catastrophes lately wit- 
; 


fluous, as it would he comple te ly useless . 
We have, therefore, arrived at that prag- 


sional acquirements may be involved; and the 


author expressed his reluctance in con demning 


+ 


| the construction of the building in question. 
nessed may again break in—would be super- | 


In the discussion which ensued it wa 
| argued, that if proper proportions of material 
| had been observed, the accident ought not to 


matical art-connection, which is the leading | 


} 


| Star in the disquisition of all of them. And 


thus it is, first, these great show and decora- 
tion pieces (Schau und Spectakel Stiicke), with 
their fireworks, lightning and thunder appa- 


| ratus, the ballast of scenery and shiftings of 


nerally remarked, how Schinkel owed all he | 
| and corridors, and passages, and such like 


did to his fantastic » dreamy ideas—which made 
him devote years of research to the restora- 
tion ot these ancient struct ures, quite out of 
the beat of the general run of men.” 
fc ouldn’t Mr. Gropius grope his way here 
with his seven W onders of the world P} 

A‘ German’ Architect on the Burning of 
Theatres.- 
following remarke are derived, begins with a 


| nooks and corners. 


all kinds, made of the most conflagrable stuff, 
which is to be taken into account. And for 
supporting that pars pudenda of theatrical art,# 
we must erect houses, reaching to the very 
skies, as it were, with a number of galleries, 
Because, for expending 
large sums on these paraphernalia, as many 


| people as possible are to be packed and 


crammed up—and it 1s to this incommensurate 


| piling up in the galleries, that the great loss 
| of human life at Karlsruhe is owing—which 


~The eminent source, whence the | ~ 


* «m the first representation of Uadine at Berlin, the con traetor 


of plese sent in a lull amounting te several thousand Thalers Pe 
e8cn 


| that they 


have occurred. It appeared evident that the 
wrought-iron truss rods had been so put on 
allowed more than the breaking 
strain of the cast-iron to be arrived at before 
they came into operation. Th: tances of 
the trussed beam bridges, so extensively used 
by Mr. Stephenson and other engineers on 


| railways, were quoted to shew, that by a judi 


cious employment of wrought-iron trusses 
upon cast-iron beams, large spans might be 
crossed with Saicty ; and even in 8s0me cases, 
when from unseen defecis in the metal a bean 
had fractured, the truss rods had sufficed to 
support the structure, and enabied the trafh 

to be continued across the bridge until the 
repairs could be effected. In ail eases a 
strength of not less than four to one should be 
employed, and for such uses as the iron beam 

of pumping-engines, which were exposed to 
great vibration and sudden shocks, from the 
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sudden influx of steam below the piston, or 
the accidental breaking of a pump rod, the 
proportions of seven or eight to one should be 
observed. 





MANUFACTURE OF SHELL CAMEOS— 
PRESERVATION OF SANDSTONE. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Arts, on 


| 
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| recommend is applicable to statues, vases, and 


all sculptured arehiteeturai decorations, viz. a 
trough of suitable capacity must be built of 
brick with a furnace under it, and the trough 


| filled with sand: placed amongst the sand at 


one end of the trough a vessel made of tin or 
copper and of the requisite capacity, into which 
put spirits of turpentine or naptha and bees’- 


| wax, in the proportion of two or three pounds 


read a paper ‘On the manufacture of shell | 


cameos,” and exhibited six specimens of shells 
with the cameos eut upon them. ‘The anthor 
commenced by stating that theancients formed 
cameos by engraving figures in 


different kinds of 


low relief on 
stones, and generally 
selected for that purpose those which had 
Jayers of different colours, so that the figures 
or different paris of the same figures, were of 
divers colours Such cameos are now made 
in sout! id in Franee, where this 


art has lately been atten pted to be revived, 


e1iichous 








but the hardnes if the materials quire so 
much labour fo He my love 1 In their tahbrica 

tion, that they are too expensive to come to 
general use. imerous attempts have been 
made to substitute ‘various mater ils 1a 

porcelain and g , for the ancient cameos 

but their great inferiori ised them to 
he negiected. i} e be now most used 
substitutes are shells, | ls o ich 
aftord the necessary a ference of « our, and 
are at the same time soft enough to be worked 
with ease, and hard enough to resist wear. 
The shells now used, are those of the flesh 
eating univalve, which are peculiar, as being 
formed of three layers of calcareous matter, 
each layer being a perpendicular lamen, 


placed side by side. rhe cameo « utter selects 


these shells, which have the three lavers come 
s, as they afford him 
his work, but the kinds 


posed of different colour 


the means of relieving 





now employed and which experience has taught 
him are best for | purpose, are,—the bull’s 
mouth, th lack met, tl hor 1 helmet, 
and the queen conch. ‘The two first are the 
Dest sheils, After det inpsy the pe uiarities 
of these shells, he proceeds to give an account 
of the progress of the art, which was confined 
to Rome for u rds of forty vears, and to 
Italy until the t twenty years, at which 
peric } an Italian comme ed the mal 





them in Paris, and now about 300 persons are 
em pit yed i! is branch of trad n that ety 
‘I he nut er of s used annually th rty 
years avo was a it o , the wi of which 
were sent fr “a or] ' the l , ¢ 
shell i R y lo ew t nereas 
of this trade, the number of s s used in 
Fran: ast year was ne¢ y as fuilows:— 
hi 
IV} g ‘ made 
i § \ {Y 
f 32, t t of t 
r ‘ iving at 
‘ ‘ Ss] n Par for t 
last v ( n England 
more t ! p} ij « 
i 
tra 
I is by Mr. D 
R ii -_ sculpture 
ur to the € ( of ou 
chan | iere 
1} first 8 1 ft ature and 
str re ¢ 3 6s | and the 
iS “ u them gepa ite 
the par ¥, ithe 7 usually resorted to 
for pr s0 work from the injuri 
ous at ( the air. Fis Ging that the or- 
dinary process of saturating the sandstone 
with linseed ¢ was ineffectual, and having 
eceasionally | bees’-wax as an ingredient in 
paint, & nD ng from experience that it is 


s to the blanching or oxydizing jn- 


tiunences of the common atmosphere, he con- 
sidered f applied to sandstone, it would 
render tt very durable. I believe (observes 
Mr. Hay), that it has been used by the ancients 
in securing their fresco paintings by rubbing 
itupon them, and facilitating its absorption 
by pt tion of hot irons, and a similar 


een recommended in modern 

t to sculptured marble, but such 
’ be very uncertain as to its effi- 

ciency, inasmuch as the absorption must be 





| spirits in the tin or copper vessel. 
| stone to be saturated in the unoceupied partof | 


| Agginetiot ’ a ft . 
21st nitimo, Dr. Roget in the chair, Mr. Gray | of the latter to a gallon of the former, aecord- 


ing as the stone to be saturated is more or less 
porous. Keep the furnace going until the 
sand has become sufficiently hot to dissolve the 
wax amongst the oleageneous or bituminous 
Place the 


the trough until it becomes of a temperature 


' equal to that which has dissolved the wax, and 


if the capacity of the vessel admits, let the 
sculptured stone be immediately removed from 


| the sand and dropped into the adjoining vessel, 


when in a few seconds it will absorb a suffi- 


| cient quantity of the wax, held in solution by 


i mosphere ever acting 


the spirits, to prevent the humidity of the at- 
upon if. 


An interesting discussion took place after 


the reading of the paper, in which Mr, Gray, | 


Mr. Tennant, Mr. C. H. Smith, Mr. Crace, 


| and others took part. 


| fiftyto ahundred families, at re 


| more convenient might have been provided for 


' 





DWELLINGS FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 


Sin,—A great deal of attention has lately 


been paid to plans for providing dwellings of 


superior deseription for the labouring classes. 
Some of these plans display considerable archi- 
tectural ability. I am inclined to think that 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, utility, 
beauty of design, and remuneration to the 


capitalists, might also be combined in a series 


of buildings for the accommodation of the nu- 
merous members of the middle class, whose 


narrow means compel them at present to ree | 
side in unfurnished apartments, or in small, | 


ill-built, ugly, inconvenient, and high-rented 
tenements. It is well known, that under 407, 
a year, it is most difficult to obtain a decent 
residence any where in the neighbourhood of 
London. By decent, I mean well-drained, 


solidly constructed, and with those advantages | 
| city. 


and 
help thinking, that 
if some of our young architects of talent, in- 


of air and water necessary for health 


comfort. Now, I cannot 


stead of devoting their spare time to designing 
fabulous palaces, impossible monuments, &c., 

intended to Peter’s of 
Rome and St, Paul’s of London, were to turn 
their attention to the ac¢ lation of from 
nts varying from 
20/7. to 30/7. a year in one building, a series of 
buildings of great comfort and great architec- 
tural effect might be com! .”" 


cathedrals 


exce mt. 


mm 





smbined. I have in my 


eye while writing these lines asmall newsquare, 
situate about three miles from London, com- 
posed of pearly a hundred and fifty houses, 
surrounding a patch of dirt intended at some 
distant day to be The general de- 
sign of these houses is picturesque, but they 
are mere lath and plaster; the floors of green 
wood, with scarcely a door or a window that 
properly; lamentably deficient in 
drainage ; damp and drafty. But they are let 
as fast as they are finished, for the rents 

a smooth red 

the facades, 


a garden. 


will shut 


heariy 
do not exceed 3 a year; and 
brick with stone (?) dressings to 

{ 


attract young married coupies. Of course, in 


these little two-story dwellings there is 
a great waste of space and material with 
very little privacy, for you can _ hear 
all the conversation of your next door 


neighbour, and the apology for a garden bebind | 
is as much exposed as the plotin front. But | 
persons, not prepared to give more than thirty | 
pounds a year, have no choice in London be- 
tween as I have described, and | 
unfurnished lodgings in houses not built for | 
the purpose of accommodating separate fami- 
lies, and where the intermixing of the land- 
lord and his lodgers is most unpleasant, 


cottages such 


Now, if the capital which has been expended 
on the square I have desert! ed, had been de- 
voted to one building, forming one or more 
aisles of aquadrangle, to be completed aecord- 
ing to demand, I think that something much 


every family at the same rent, and with a good | 
architectural design. A plot of ground in front | 


| the carriers by rail to 
i stone of the Nidd viaduct on the East and 


| week at Knaresborough.- 





| some general convenience for washing and 
baking provided. 

The same idea has often been broached be- 
fore, but it has generally been encumbered by 
plans for congregating the tenants at meals, 
at lecture-rooms and ball-rooms, and other 
assemblies foreign to English notions of house- 
keeping. 

The neighbourhood of London swarms 
| with respectable married people, whose cir- 
| cumstances do not enable them to keep up a 

large establishment, and whose education, sta- 
| tion, and feelings render the lodgings, into 
which they are obliged to thrust themselves, a 
perpetual source of misery. 

I propose that a handsome building, like 
those in the Temple, but with more domestic 
conveniences, should be erected in a conve- 
| nient suburb, and let out in chambers; and 
the first experiment might be made in the 
following manner,—let a builder of capital 
| procure plans and elevation from a competent 
| architect ; and having found a snitable piece of 
land, announce that as svuon as he had the 
names of a sufficient number of parties wi!ling 
to rent (say thirty sets of chambers), he would 
commence the first block. The subscription 
| of parties willing to engage for a-year certain, 
would be filled up in a week. ‘The Bank of 
England clerks would alone supply a score of 
tenants; and all the goverment offices a tithe 
of poor proud couples. Eventually, perhaps, 
| the economy of a public kitchen and joint- 
stock cook might be arranged by some of the 
| tenants on the club system. 

I have thus roughly sketched out ideas 
suggested by the wants of my friends and 
neighbours, which your practical skill and 
architectural taste will enable you, Mr. Editor, 
to put into better shape.—l am, Sir, &c., 

10th April, 13847. ScBuRBAN. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 





Ar the Seciety of Arts, Adelphi, lately, a 
| paper was read “On Fuller and de Bergue’s 

Vulcanized India-rubber Springs for Buffers, 

&e.”’ One of these springs is said to have 

been subjected to the tender mercies of Nas- 
myth’s steam- hammer, under which it received 
2060 blows without the least effect on its elasti- 
The article is being tested on the Great 
Western and several other lines. The Ash- 
ford and Hastings line, with an expected traffic 
of 5,000/. a year, will cost, it is said, 20,0004, a 
mile. The North Kent, for the first six miles out 
of London, will exceed the Parliamentary land 
estimate for the whole length. Some of the 
claims average 20,000/. an acre for land. The 
total land estimate for the 26 miles, with sta- 
tions, was about 300,000/,-——The Southamp- 
ton and Dorchester line will be opened in the 
course of the present month, and will then 
create an entire revolution in the mail con- 
veyance throughout the south of England. 
The projected new station is about to be erected 
at Chester, near the site of the present offices, 
asa grand central terminus for the London 
and North-Western, the Chester and Holyhead, 
the Chester and Birkenhead, the Shrewsbury 
and Chester, and the Cheshire Junction Rail- 
ways, all the lines, in faet, which concentrate 
in Chester. The length of the building is to be 
910 feet; the centre range having twe stories of 
great architectural pretensions, flanked by 
towers 40 feet high. The cost of erection will 
be about 100,0002. The Midland Company 
have followed the example of the London and 
Birmingham, by serving notices to quit on all 
Lincoln. The first 














West Yorkshire line, was laid on Monday 
The directors of 
the Dumbartonshire line have entered into a 





| contract with Messrs. M‘Iiquham, Forgan, and 


M‘Elroy, for the erection of a viaduet bridge 
across the river Leven.——The foundation- 
stone of the railway bridge over the Almond, 
near Perth, was laid on Tuesday week before 
last. 





Ventitating Panes.—Among the last 
inventions to facilitate good ventilation, Mr. 
Bowie has recently registered a pane of glass 
wherein small holes are drilled obliquely, an 
inch or an ineh and a-half apart, thus giving 
an upward direction to the current, with the 
view of avoiding inconvenience to the occupier? 


very partial and unequal, The plan I would | might have been laid out ornamentally, and | of the apartment, 


‘ 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. PROPOSED VALVE FOR THE GRATINGS | SHALL ARCHITECTS ONLY COPY? 
TRANSATLANTIC ORGANIZATION OF ‘ _OF SEWERS. — 
Tae engraving below represents a hydro- | Sirx,—Have the two following sentences in 


THE TELEGRAPH. 

Iv the railways are “ working wonders,” says 
an American contemporary, the telegra h is 
out-stripping them in achievements. Almost 
every state is now in instantaneous commun}- 
cation with New York. Merchants, both 
American and British, transmit their orders 


i est agents, and even talk of | 2 
et Fane ge | also, hollow and very light, which resting on 


throwing off a ree! of submarine wires across 
the Atlantic. At any rate they already insulate 
them in their lakes, and thread them through 
their rivers. New York, Washington, Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and the 


other cities of the Atlantic are enabled to talk | 


by them simultaneously with one another ; and 
now that the telegraph between Buffalo and 
Toronto is completed, a citizen standing on 
the northern bank of the Ontario, may bold a 
pleasant parley and (éte-a-tée with a friend on 
the western shore of the Atlantic. The pro 


gress of electric communication in America, ib 


short, is far more marvellous and immense than 
any thing we yet know of in the mother 


country. Buffalo, Boston, and New York are | 


comparatively next door neighbours. Intelli 


gence flies through the country every minute | 


in flashes of electricity; the merchant nego- 
tiates a loan, or consummates a purchase with 
a customer in a market a hundred miles off; 
and journals, distant a day's journey from Con- 
gress, have their speeches and proceedings in 


print while the speaker vs Be possession of | 


the floor.’ ‘The Americans themselves, go- 
ahead as they are, can scarcely familiarize 
themselves with the wonders of this new crea- 
tion of science.——Several of the telegraphs 
have been put out of order by the storms, with 
the exception of the New York and Phila- 
delphia line, the wire of which is said to weigh 
330\bs. to the mile, and is represented as capa- 
ble of sustaining a weight of two tons. 
Instances have occurred of what the Yankees 
call diddling by telegraph ; and knavish specu- 





static valve, proposed to prevent the emission | 
of gases from sewers and drains, registered by 
Mr. F. Abate. It is an application of the hy- | 
drostatic law, that a body specifically lighter 
than water must float on it. A spherical reci- 
pient is placed between the mouth of the drain 
and the grating above ; and a valve, spherical 


the recipient closes the inferior hole of it, 
that is to say, shuts the entrance to the sewer. 
When water comes into the recipient the valve 
will float; and thus the mouth of the drain 
being open, the water discharges itself through 
it, till at length the valve, the inventor believes, 








| will replace itself upon the orifice, which will 
| then be again closed. 


lators have even caused the wires to be broken 


in order to serve their ‘ commercial’ purposes. 
——The first flash of the telegraph in Canada 
occurred last month between Hamilton and 
Toronto. The communication was open to all 
without payment, and messages withoutend were 
transmitted.——The New York and Buffalo 
Electro-telegraphic Company have at length 


The inventor says,—‘‘ The recipient as well | 
as the valve may be constructed of different 
materials, and very cheaply. For the first, cast- 
iron, baked clay, or cement would be proper. 
The second may be made with sheet-iron, or | 


| repellant of water), or with india-rubber in- 


established the fact, that electric-telegraphs | 


may be made safe and profitable investments. 


ending 7th of February has been declared by 
this company, and constitutes, indeed, the first 
dividend ever declared. The earnings of the 
line have been 11,000 dollars since 7th of Sep- 
tember, of which the expenses have absorbed 
about one-third. Of this dividend the patentees 
got 27,000 dollars,—the first financial result 
of this noble invention. 

In our own country, the progress at present 
appears to be deriving a decided impetus from 
the infusion of a spice of the Transatlantic in- 
ventionand advancement.———In the Admiralty 
extension of the South-Western Telegraph 
from the office in the Strand, formerly the 
Courier office, to the Admiralty, the pipes are 
very properly laid inside the kerb stone, and 
connecting posts will be placed at intervals for 
the inspection of defects or injuries. The line 
runs on tbe north side of the Strand to Agar- 
street, and then crosses onwards to Charing 
Cross, where another crossing leads it into 
the Admiralty. By the middie of June, the 
communication will be complete between the 
Admiralty und the Portsmouth Admiralty 
office, and by the sub-marine telegraph be- 
tween that and Gosport. 





Ursan Buriart.—Under this title Mr. 
J. D. Parry has just now published,* as a small 
pamphlet, the accounts of London church- 
yards, with suggestions for joint parochial 
cemeteries, which originally appeared some 
time since in our pages. Its distribution 
cannot fail to aid the efforts now making to 
modify, if not prevent, intra-mural interments. 

Yeovit Town Hair Competition.—We 
are informed that in the competition for the 
New Town Hail and Market at Yeovil, 
the first premium was awarded to Mr. Stent of 
that town, and the second to Mr. Morris Davis 
of Langport, in the neighbourhood, 
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A dividend of 3 per cent. for the five months JONES'S MORTICE CUTTING MACHINE. 


| mortices, recently registered, and are disposed 





gradual dissipation as heretofore. 


flated.”” We are not aware that any have yet 
been made. 





To satisfy several inquirers who fear, with 
much reason, to trust advertisements, we have 
examined Mr. Jones’s invention for cutting 


to think it will be found of considerable ser- 
vice, especially in large establishments. It 
consists of an upright frame, in front of which, 
at a convenient height for the workman, is 
fixed a piece of timber, called the table, on 
bolts working in slots in the front of the frame, 
to regulate the height of the board in which 
the mortice is to be cut. The mortice-chisel 
is fitted into a collar, turning in an arm at the 
top of the machine; and this arm is adjusted 
to the thickness of the timber to be morticed, 
by means of a slide. ‘This collar is connected 
by a vertical rod and springs, with a treadle, 
and while the wood is guided by the hands of 
the operator, the rapid action of his foot on 
the treadle, brings down the chisel, and forms 
the required mortice in a very short space of 
time, and much more truly than it could be 
done by hand; the action of the springs is to 
force up the tool from the wood—the latter 
being kept firm in its place by two projecting 
brackets. 

The saving in time must be very great. We 
trust the inventor will reap the reward of bis 
ingenuity, and we do not hesitate to direct at- 
tention to the machine. 





Vat Ventitation.—The risk and loss of 
life by suffocation from carbonic acid gas in 
brewery vats and distillery fermenting-bachs, 
and the loss of time by the usual method of 
ventilation, are proposed, by a correspondent 
of the Zimes, to be obviated by pumping in 
common air by the portable force-pumps or 
jiggers in use in all breweries, whereby the gas 
may be ‘blown out’ in three or four hours, 
instead of requiring two or three days for its 
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Paley’s “ Manual of Gothic Mouldings” es- 


eaped the eyes of Tax Buirper? Surely they. 


have, or they would not pass without remark. 
In speaking of what a work on mouldings 
might be, he says: “It may either contain a 
great collection of the best examples, accurately 
reduced to a scale, or accompanied by measure- 
ments, so as to form a magazine of reference, 
and thus supply the wants of practical men, who 
are often driven to invent, trom not having at 
hand, and being unable to procure in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, any available models” 
(p. 5, introduction). Driven toinvent! This 
is really very shocking of the architects of 
England, and may well bring down upon 
them the censure of the Cambridge Cam- 
denists. What have architects to do with 
invention ? According to modern ideas, 
nothing; therefore read the following— 
ivs very pathetic—“ Strange, that with 
such noble examples of rich perspective 
effect and artistic display betore them, 
architects will generally persist in in- 
venting mouldings tor themselves, rather 
than copy any of the perfect works of 
ancient art, which are every where to be 
met with, and of all degrees of costliness.”’ 

Well, I confess it is a strange infatua- 
tion on their part to invent for themselves ; 
it certainly shews a deplorable want of 
respect for the ancients, and shews, more- 
over, a presumptuous reliance on their own 
powers which is not at all becoming in 
modern architects! As I said before, 
what has an architect to do with inven- 
tion? And our author answers, nothing. 
He says as plain as words can say, copy. 
The receipt of “ how to build a church’ 
is given much after the following fashion : 
Take windows from that church, doors from 
this ; columns, mouldings, caps, and ashlar work 
ad libitum, from various others, put them into 
a sack, give them a good shake, and let them 
fall out on a sheet of paper; note their posi- 


| tions, and draw out your plans at leisure. 


Shall architects copy’ Our masters say 
they shall, and so there is nothing for the 
young architects of England but to do as they 
are bid. Many of them, however, have gone 


| on this tack long since, and I have no doubt 


find it adds weight to their purses. Henceforth, 
instead of new styles and progress, our motto 
must be “retrograde and copy.’ And we 
ought to go back at the same rate that the 
engineers go forward; for this is as it should 
be. Art received its highest finish in the 14th 
century, aod it is nothing but reasonable and 
just that succeeding centuries should go back 
to that period, and draw from it as froma 
quarry. There is a profanity and presumption 
in inventing for ourselves, and I wonder archi- 
tects ever had the audacity to do it; but “ fools 
rush in,”’ &c., &e. . J.8. C. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Ar Windsor Castle, the completion of the 
long-projected improvements lately alluded to 
in THe Buiiper, bas been begun by the sale 
and demolition of the old houses erected in 
the reign of James the First for poor 
knights. They are to be altogether cleared 
away by the 4th of May next, and the space 
they have occupied will then be converted into 
a public terrace walk, intended, eventually, 
to be continued all along the western front of 
the castle wall, until it joins the north terrace 
erected by Queen Elizabeth._—-The new 
barracks at Horfield, near Bristol, are now 
almost completed. The cost of the erection 
has been about 57,000/.; and the contract has 
been fulfilled within the time specified, not- 
withstanding the occurrence of the extensive 
fire already noticed in Tue Buitper. Be- 
sides accommodation for four companies of 
infantry, and two troops of horse, with an ex- 
tensive area for exercise, there are baths, an 
hospital, horse-infirmary, chapel, library, read- 
ing room, granaries, magazine, &c.; and 
privates, and non-commissioned officers are 
here to be educated at the expense of Govern- 
ment. Itis proposed to build a new church 
in Lewin’s Mead, says the Bristol Journal, to 
be dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 
Trowbridge church is about to be rebuilt and 
generally restored.——The erection of a Lu- 
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natic Asylum, which will “absorb a heavy 
sum” is anticipated by the citizens of Bath. 
——At Taunton, it is proposed to build an 
Eye Infirmary. The foundation of a new 
ckurch at Watermoor, Cirencester, was laid on 
the 15th instant. It is to be in the early English 
style inclining to the later or decorated manner 





new church at Swindon. The Poulterers’ 
and Fishmongers’ Asylum, now in course of 
erection at Wood Green, near Tottenham, for 





| 


BUILDING NEAR DANGEROUS 
MAN UFACTORIES. 





AccoRDING to arrangement, Mr. Boulanger's 
case, reported in our last, came on again be- 
fore Mr. Secker, at the Southwark Police 


i f | Office, on the 22nd ult., for the magistrate’s 
from designs by Mr. Scott, the architect of the | 


final decision. Mr. Ogle did not appear, but 
Mr. Ballantine was in attendance. Mr. Drew, 


| on behalf of Mr. Sugden, stated, that under the 


j 


twenty-four decayed and aged members, will | 


cost 3,250/., site inclusive. <A 
1,000/. has been generously promised by a re- 
tired poulterer to assist in ‘feathering the 
nest’ of the poor old ‘ roosted ’ members.—— 
The Fitzwilliam Syndicate, at Cambridge, have 
reported to the senate, in conformity with 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Cockerell, that 
the large picture-gallery and the south library 
of the New Museum will be ready for the re- 
ception of the Fitzwilliam collection of pic- 


and without obstructing the progress of the 
works required for the completion of the build- 
ing. New discoveries are almost daily being 





bequest of | 


advice of Mr. Ogle they required that the fur- 


ther proceedings in the case might be taken | 
Mr. Ballan- | 


to the general quarter sessions. 


_ tine urged the necessity of an election being 


made, as to which of the three houses named 


| in the present information should form the 
| subject of appeal, so that judgment might be 


given in the case of the others. After a long 
conversation, it was eventually agreed that the 
subject of the whole twenty houses should be 


transferred to the quarter sessions. 


| Sugden entered into recognisances of 200/. to 
tures, books, MSS., &c., in six weeks from the | 
present time; and that the collection may be | 
placed in them without risk of injury to it, | 


brought to light at the church of St. Nicholas, | 


Yarmouth. Some sedilia and several 
arches have been discovered, and in what was 


fine | 
| of the bank transferred to them. 


formerly a part of probably “ Our Lady’s | 
Chapel,” on a part of the wall, is a painting | 


of an angel, in astate so nearly perfect, as 
to admit of its being copied. The wall itself, 
like so many others, was covered with a coat 
of whitewash. The consumers of gas at 
Mansfield, says the Nottingham Review, are 
charged 8s. 9d. per thousand, and 4s. per year 
for the use of ameter. The gas company are 
looked upon as a body of monopolists, and well 
they may. This the public will not endure 
another winter. ‘The rate-payers, pay 





too, 


appear and prosecute the appeal to the same.* 





Miscellanea. 

Commerciat Banxtno - House, Eptn- 
puRGH.— The new premises in George-street, 
have at length been completed, and the business 
The prin- 
cipal entrance leads under a grand portico, 
with Corinthian columns, through a short pas- 
sage into a lobby, from which a double staircase 
and gallery conduct to the upper apartments. 
The lobby is encircled by pillars painted in 
imitation of marble, and is lighted from the 


| roof, which is decorated with raised and gilded 


| plasterwork. 


Passing through this outer- 
chamber, we enter the public-office or telling- 
room, This apartment is of great extent, and 


| is fitted up in a very elaborate style. It is 


most heavily for their very defective street | 





The Review complains of a peculiar 


lights. 


field, namely, the chipping of blocks of stone 


surrounded by lofty Corinthian columns, 
painted like those in the lobby, and supporting 


| an ornamented roof with an ample dome, in 
nuisance practised, and submitted to, at Mans- | 


in the streets by masons, who seem to regard | 


the Mansfield streets as their prescriptive work- 
shops, to the imminent risk of troublesome in- 
jury to those lieges who don’t ‘ mind their 
eves. ——-The_ restoration of St. George’s 
Church, says the Doncaster Gazetie, has been 
recommenced 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

A generat Court of Commissioners of 
Sewers for the City and Liberty of West- 
minster, was held on Friday, at the Court 
House, Greek-street, Soho-square. Cuptain 
George Bague, R. N., in the chair. 

After the confirmation of the minutes of the 
last court, and the reception of petitions and 
memorials, the only case of importance was 

The Improperly-constructed Sewer in Here- 
Sord-square, Brompton.—W illiam Holmes, the 
builder, and Thomas Hemmings, his brick- 
layer, appeared before the court, pursuant to 
a summons issued a fortnight since, for having 
constructed a sewer of pit-sand mortar. 

It will be remembered, that the question has 
been before the court on two or three ocea- 
sions, when it was reported by the clerk of the 
works (Mr. Webber) that he had several times 
called the attention of the workmen to the im- 
proper materials used, and finally ordered that 
the sewer should not be proceeded with. No 
notice whatever was, however, taken of these 
orders, and the work was completed. ‘The 
court subsequently ordered the work to be 
done according to the instructions given; but 
this order was equally disregarded; and the 
consequence was the issue of the present sum- 
mons for the attendance of the builder and 
bricklayer to answer forthe same. Specimens 


the decoration of which, gilding has been 
liberally introduced. The numerous desks, 
counters, &c., which cover the inner half of the 
ground space of the hall, are all of mahogany 
workmanship. Mr. D. R. Hay has executed 
all the painting, gilding on the ceilings, &c., 
and in one of the upper rooms he has in- 
troduced his new style of decorative painting, 
in which, by the intermingling of brilliant 


| colours, a general effect of softened splendour 
is aimed af. 


True Doncaster Cuurca Ruins are dying 
a very lingering death. ‘The north wall “ fell 
prostrate with a tremendous crash” on Wed- 
nesday week ; the colamns have been dilapi- 
dated; the high arch which separated the nave 
from the chancel has shared the same fate; 
yet ever and anon has some one pitying eye 
and pen been engaged in earnest appeal to the 


| hitherto immoveable corporation for a respite ; 
; and at length, in the very midst of the execu- 


tion of the victim, it has been magnanimously 
and relentingly resolved to “take down and 
preserve” at least a few of the joints and 


| members of the defunct, “‘ in order that they 
| may be removed to any place which may in 


of the mortar used were produced in court, 
which the commissioners declared to be verv | 


bad, and unfit for the purpose to which it had 
been applied. 
Mr. Holmes, in explanation, said the work 


knowledge, 
versation; and it was finally resolved that 
the bricklayer be fined in the penalty of 
154. forthwith; and that Mr. Holmes be fined 
1002, unless, within a month, he do take up 
and rebuild the sewer in Hereford-square, 
Brompton, tothe entire satisfaction of the com- 
missioners, 


future be thought appropriate for their re- 
erection.” Firstof all ‘‘ three pillars and two 
arches ’’°—three toes and two fingers as it were 
of the mangled corse —were thus to be bottled 
up and ‘ preserved,’ but Mr. Fisher succeeded 
in fishing ap a few more fragments by quietly 
proposing “an extension of the plan ” which 
was at length grumblingly agreed to. Mr. 
Francis, the architect of the new church at 
Balby, had planned out a scheme for incorpo- 


rating the whole in a Norman market design, | 
but the corporation found the plan to be,—what | 


it rather appears they ought to have found 

themselves to be, ‘ impracticable.’ 

The People’s Important Guide for the Recovery 
of Debts under 201, By T.H. Rose. Sher- 
wood and Co. 


| Tue assumption in the title of this pamphlet 


| made us careless of looking into it. 


Doing 80, 


| however, we found it contain so many useful 
had been done in his absence and without his | 


The subject led to a long con- | 
| recommending it to all such. 


hints to young tradesmen beginning business, 
written in a good spirit, that we cannot avoid 
The shilling it 
costs may save them some pounds. It likewise 
contains the clauses of the new Act for the 
recovery of debts under 20/. in Local Courts, 











* We have received a letter from Mr. Sugden relative to parts of 
var notice of the case last week, but it came too late to be referred 
to our reporter. 


Mr. | 
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Prosectep Worxs.—Tenders have been 
called for, by advertisements issued in the 
past week’s papers for completing the walls 
from the ground level, and roofing a church in 
the Isle of Wight ; erecting a chapel and other 
work at the Gloucester jail; aimanse, or cler- 
gyman’s premises, at Allenton, North Britain ; 
a school-room and other additions to school- 
house at Dunmow; a lock-up house, &c., at 
Wooler; public baths and washhouses at New- 
castle-on-Tyne; a union workhouse, with in- 
firmary, register offices, worksheds, and other 
buildings, at Bridlington; a lunatic asylom at 
Birmingham, and a fever hospital at Bedford ; 
also for altering flues and chimneys at Plomes- 
gate Union Workhouse; cleaning, restoring, 
colouring, and painting St. Michael’s Church, 
Southampton, and reglazing and restoring 
window stonework of same; exeavating and 
erecting a gas holder tank at Stepney ; erect- 
ing and constructing a gas holder there; 
forming sewers and Jand drains in South- 
ampton Marsh, and supplying and fixing curb 
stones, raising Itchen Bridge and dock roads, 
and levelling and draining cricket ground 
there; also for a supply of 200 tons York 
paving} at Bermondsey; and curb, shingle, 
gravel, flints, granite, and old oak at Portsea, 

WesrMINsTER IMPpRoveMentT Act. —A 
motion for an injunction to restrain the com- 
missioners from carrying out the objects of this 
Act, was craved of Lord Langdale, in the 
Rolls Court, on 22nd April, on the ground of 
breach of contract with the plaintiff, Mr. 
Peter Rigby Wason, the original projector of 
the intended line of street between the Abbey 
aod Peter-street, Pimlico, to be carried out 
under this Act with the assistance of 50,0002. 
from the Woods and Forests; the Commis- 
sioners, Sir Brook William Bridges, Bart., 
and others, or their constituents, Mr. G. 8. 
Taylor, the architect, and Mr. Nathaniel 
Mason, a solicitor, allowing the plaintiff a 
rent charge of 30s. for every foot of the 666 
feet of frontage ultimately estimated as the 
length of the proposed new street. His lord- 
ship, however, said he could not grant 
an injunction to restrain commissioners 
from earrying out an Actof Parliament passed 
for public purposes, on the mere ground of a 
breach of private contract, so long as there 
was no intention on the part of such commis- 
sioners to act otherwise than as directed by 
their Act, which recognized no such contract. 

Gas Movement 1n House or Commons. 
—On the motion of Mr. Hume, a series 
of searching queries are to be put to 
“every gas company established by Act of 
Parliament in the United Kingdom,” regard- 
ing rates of charge, price of coals, rates per 
cent. of dividend, &c., for every year since 
1820, or the establishment of each company ; 
amount of fixed capital ; acts establishing the 
company, &e. 

Tue Buiipers’ Benevorent Instiru- 
TIoN.—We have received a copy of rules pro- 
posed for a new institution, under the above 
title, which seem well calculated to effect the 
object in view. When we have the names of 
the parties engaged in its establishment, and 
hear something more of its progress, we may 
give itsome consideration. 











TENDERS. 
For building six houses on Blackheath, for Mr. 
W. Smith. 


Thomas Howard, Newington .. £5,383 


Lock and Nesham ,Theobald’s Road 5,300 
W. Hill, Greenwich............ 4,848 
Trevers and Son, Kent Road.... 4,770 
John Goodwin, Lewisham .. . 4,736 
Joseph Heamden, Southwark.... 4,600 


Thomas Rider, Union Street, ditto 4,580 
The last accepted. 
For a new house and stable at Enfield. Mr. J 
Wagstaff, Architect. 


Barker ees: 6S ee 
ee 984 18 0 
Chesterman.. . 953 6 0 
Ward 860 3 9 
Mayse 790 0 9 


For building an addition to Warnham Church. 


Bristow ckvesacieree 
NT Signin bess canine en 
Deowdney .......2.2.++-ccccce 3,590 
Tats ke s\< 00> 6 00st steeds ye 1,360 
Guedes.” occ cccccscccvee Be 


The last accepted. 























THE BUILDER. 
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